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PLAINTEXT 


TO SACS WASHINGTON FIELD 
NEW YORK 

4 , LOS ANGELES 

y'V ST. LOUIS^ 

/ ALEXANDRl)ts^/7 


FROM ACTING DIRECTOR 


4 


TELETYPE 


MOV 031972 ■ 


URGENT 


11-3-72 


IRVING KRISTOL, SPECIAL INQUIRY, BUDED NOVEMBER TEN, NEXT, 


WITHOUT FAIL. 


^tJREAU HAS BEEN REQUESTED TO CONDUCT EXPEDITE INVESTIGATION 
OF KRISTOL WHO IS BEING CONSIDERED FOR PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENT,; 
\ POSITION NOT STATED. / 

BORN JANUARY TWENTYTWO, ONE NINE TWO ZERO, NEW YORK CITY, 

\ 

^ AND IS Married with two children, resides nine zero riverside 

J DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY. 

V. RECEIVED B.A. DEGREE, COLLEGE OF CITY OF HEW YORK, ONE NINE 

■^\^UR ZERO. 

SINCE ONE NINE SIX FOUR HAS BEEN EMPLOYED AS COEDITOR OF 
"THE PUBLIC INTEREST" WITH OFFICE AT FOUR ZERO FOUR PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY. HE IS ALSO COFOUNDER OP THAT PUBLICATION. 

IRON ONE NINE FOUR SEVEN (t^OHE NINE FI^ TWO WAS MANAGING 


REC-71 


;NOTE: Request receivedWhite House. 
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TELETYPE TO WASHINGTON FIELD 
RE: IRVING KRISTOL 




EDITOR ’’COMMENTARY'^ MAGAZINE, PLACE NOT INDICATED. 

FROM ONE NINE FIVE THREE TO ONE NINE FIVE NINE WAS COEDITOR 
OF ’’ENCOUNTER" MAGAZINE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 

mom ONE NINE FIVE NINE TO ONE NINE SIX ZERO WAS EDITOR "THE 
REPORTER" MAGAZINE. 

FROM ONE NINE SIX ZERO TO ONE NINE SIX NINE WAS EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT OP BASIC BOOKS, INCORPORATED, PLACE NOT INDICATED. 

IN ONE NINE SIX FOUR WAS VISITING LECTURER, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT RIVERSIDE AND IN ONE NINE SIX SEVEN WAS MEMBER OF A STUDY GROUP ON 
URBAN PROBLEMS OF RAND CORPORATION, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA, HAS 
SERVED ON VARIOUS PRESIDENTIAL TASK FORCES AND SINCE ONE NINE SIX NINE 
HAS BEEN PROFESSOR OF URBAN VALUES AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 

NEW YORK IMMEDIATELY OBTAIN COMPLETE BACKGROUND DATA, INCLUDING 
IDENTITIES AND LOCATIONS OF ALL CLOSE RELATIVES AND SET OUT LEADS AT 
ONCE. FURNISH SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER TO WFO FOR IRS CHECK. 

DUE TO URGENT NATURE OF REQUEST, IT IS IMPERATIVE BUDED BE MET 
WITHOUT FAIL:;. NO DELAY WILL BE TOLERATED. 

-1 b7E 

_I ST. IDUIS CHECK FOR ANY PAST GOVERNMENT 

EMPLOYMENT. 


SPIN 








Ty pe of References Requested: 

1. I RejgAtjroT Request (Analytical Search) 

L^<J A11 References (Subversive & Nonsubversive) 
L I Subversive References Only 

I j Nonsubversive References Only 

I I Main-References Only 

Ty pe of Search Requested: 

r 1 Restricted to Locality of_ 

r I Exact Name Onl y (On the Nose) 

■ CZ] Buildup 














MEMORANDUM' 


•PLEASE EXPEDITE 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


Novembel- 3, 1972 


Robert H. Haynes, FBI 


FROM: 


Alexander P. Butterfield 


SUBJECT: 


FBI Investigations 


Subject's Name; 


Date of Birth: 


KRIS TO L, Irving 


1 / 22/20 


Place of Birth New York City 


Present Address: 90 Riverside Drive, New York, New York 


We Request; 


Copy of Previous Report 


Name Check 


Full Field Investigation 


The person named above is being considered for: 


White House Staff Position 


Presidential Appointment 


ATTACHMENTS; 


•REMARKS: 


Position with another Agency 


n 

SF 86 (in duplicate) -v / 

r ex' aO >i 

SF 87, Fingerprint Card. (j) ^ ^ 


Biography 




REPORT SHOULD BE DELIVERED BY FBI TO: 
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Acthor cf; 


(Loadon, 1962)7 ^ 

*'lhe! Kcjfzo priA ^^'o c'<t-\y ’> • t- ^ • ,. - 

. - C_c>, in Vor>^ 
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I‘-''lis^=d in th- Feld, i969~^The"^^~^ 
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. About fifty articlc 3 iu Nev Yo'-’- » • • 
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. Public IntirL^rr^fr^^rv—A I:}^^iS!JillSSlt Jilr. 
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--> ecc., Cause reprinted in various volumes- 


Editor of: 
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• ■ the Sprin'^r-js-v-f^- -> ^.-t.c.. , to be publij;hed in 
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Airtel 


To; SACs, Washington Field - Enc. (5) 
New York - Enq. 

LoS Angeles - Enc. 

St. Louis ~ Enc. 

Alexandria - EnC. 

From: Acting Director, FBI 

a 

IRVING KRISTOL 
SPECIAL INQUIRY 
BUDED: 11-10-72 


11-3-72 


f ReButel today. Enclosed is background data re Kristol. 
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—ALL OFFICES VIA WASHINGTON - 
5P 


“JlSISTOL, SPI. buDED „ovE«BER TEN. NEXT 
WITHOUT fail ’ 

RE bureau tel NOVEMBER THREE, LAST. 

bureau Has been REOUESTED to CONDIIOT Fyom, 

OF KRISTOL WHO Is BEINr EXPEDITE INVESTIGATIC 

IS BEING CONSIDERED FOR PRESIDENTTa, 

appointment, position not stated. 

END page ONE 
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PAGE TWO 


IRVING KRISTOL., BORN JANUARY TWENTY TWO, NINETEEN TWENTY, 
AT NEW YORK, NEW YORK. SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER ZERO NINE EIGHT- 
ONE TWO-ZERO NINE THREE THREE, RESIDENCE NINETY RIVERSIDE 


DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY, 

BORN 


] AT NEW YORK CITY; 

BORN ATTENDING 



BORN 

FATHER, JOSEPH, AGE APPROXIMATELY 


EIGHTY EIGHT, DATE OF BIRTH NOT KNOWN; ST EP-MOTHER, LILLIAN, 
APPROXIMATELY SIXTYSEVEN YEARS OLD, DATE OF BIRTH NOT KNOWN, 
BOTH RESIDE EIGHT FIVE ONE EIGHT WILLIS AVENUE, PANARAMA 


CITY, CALIFORNIA. MOTHER, BESSIE DIED NINETEEN SIXTYTHREE 
IN NEW YORK CITY, APPROXIMATELY FORTY FOUR YEARS OLD. DATE 
OF BIRTH NOT KNOWN. SISTER. LILLlAN._0 ^5:nkLmN, BORN NEW 
TORK CITY, DECEMBER NINETEEN FIFTEEN, EXACT DATE UNKNOWN. 
RESIDES ONE SIX ONE SIX HAUSSELS AVENUE, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA. 
MILITARY SERVICE, US ARMY, NINETEEN FORTYFOUR TO NINETEEN 
FORTYSIX. SERIAL NUMBER NOT RECALLED. EDUCATION: BA, 

CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK, NINETEEN FORTY. 

END PAGE TWO 





PAGE THREE 
EMPLOYMENTS 


NINETEEN FORTYSEVEN-NINETEEN FIFTYT^O, MANAGING EDITOR, 

COMMENTARY MAGAZINE, NEW YORK CITY; NINETEEN FIFTYTHREE- 

NINETEEN FIFTYNINE, CO-FOUNDER AND CO-EDITOR, ENCOUNTER MAGAZINE, 

I-1 

LONDON, FINANCED BY 


NINETEEN FIFTYNINE-NINETEEN SIXTY, 


EDITOR "THE REPORTER", NO LONGER IN EXISTENCE. NINETEEN 
SIXTYi^NINETEEN SIXTYNINE, EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT AND SENIOR 
EDITOR FOR SOCIAL SCIENCES, BASIC BOOKS, INCORPORATED, 

NOW SUBSIDIARY HARPER ROW, NEW YORK CITY. NINETEEN SIXTYTWO- 
NINETEEN SIXTYSIX, NEW YORK CULTURAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 
LONDON OBSERVER, EDITOR, MICHAEL DAVIE, LONDON. NINETEEN 
CO-FOUNDER and CO-EDITOR OF QUARTERLY 


JOURNAL OF urban AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS CAPTIONED "THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST" WITH PROFESSOR DANIEL BELL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
NINETEEN SIXTYFOUR, REGENTS LECTURER, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AT RIVERSIDE. NINETEEN SIXTYSEVEN, CHAIRMAN, 
FORD FOUNDATION, DELEGATION OF AMERICAN INTELLECTUALS 
VISITING GERMANY, WITH PROFESSOR DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN. 
NINETEEN SIXTYSEVEN, MEMBER RAND CORPORATION, STUDY GROUP, 
END PAGE THREE 
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# # 

PAGE FOUR 

SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA. NINETEEN SIXTYEIGHT, MEMBER VICE- 
PRESIDENT HUBERT HUMPHREY’S TASK FORCE ON INCOME MAINTENANCE, 
CHAIRMAN, JOSEPH PECHMAN, BROOKINGS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, 

DC. NINETEEN SIXTYEI6HT-NINETEEN SIXTYNINE, MEMBER 
PRESIDENT ELECTS TASK FORCE ON VOLUNTARY URBAN ACTION, CHAIRMAN, 
PROFESSOR EDWARD BANFIELD, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. NINETEEN SIXTYEIGHT , .CO-CHAIRMAN 
ALONG WITH PROFESSOR DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN, CONFERENCE ON 
FUTURE OF NEW YORK CITY, SPONSORED BY NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
INCORPORATED, FORD AND CARNEGIE FOUNDATIONS. NINETEEN SIXTY 
EIGHT-NINETEEN SIXTYNINE, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION, TWO THREE ZERO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 

PREPARING STUDY ON THE DEMOCRATIC IDEA IN AMERICA, WAS 
PUBLISHED BY HARPER AND ROW. NINETEEN SIXTYNINE, WROTE 
ESSAY "THE AMERICAN HISTORIAN AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY"' WHICH 
WAS DELIVERED TO THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN HISTORIANS IN 
MAY, NINETEEN SIXTYNINE. NINETEEN SIXTYNINE, HENRY R. 

LUCE, PROFESSOR OF URBAN VALUES AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 

HAS WRITTEN FIFTY ARTICLES FOR THE "NEW YORK TIMES" 
MAGAZINE, HARPERS, ATLANTIC MONTHLY, FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 

FORTUNE, commentary, ENCOUNTER AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST. 

DURING NINETEEN SEVENTYONE, WENT TO EUROPE FOR USIA. 


END PAGE FOUR 






DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN, DANIEL BELL, SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET, 
JAMES a. WILSON, ALL PROFESSORS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY; 

WILLIAM BUCKLEY, EDITOR, NATIONAL REVIEW, NEW YORK CITY; 

DANIEL SELIGMAN, EDITOR, FORTUNE MAGAZINE, NEW YORK CITY; 

LESTER BERNSTEIN, EDITOR, NEWSWEEK, NEW YORK CITY;«9«Sai /tO <5^^^ 
NEW YORK CITY; ERNEST VANDENHAAQ, NEW YORK CITY; 

PROFESSOR SIDNEY HOOK, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY; PROFESSOR 
ROBERT NISBET, UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUSCON, ARIZONA; 

NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR HUMANITIES, WASHINGTON, 
DC; LEO ROSTEN, NEW YORK CITY; EDWARD BANFIELD, PROFESSOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA; 

SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY; SENATOR JAMES BUCKLEY; A. R. 

ROSENTHAL, EDITOR, "NEW YORK TIMES"; ALLEN GREENSPAN, NEW 
YORK CITY; PROFESSOR MILTON FRIEDMAN, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO; 
PROFESSOR MARTIN DIAMOND, UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS, 
DEKALB, ILLINOIS; PROFESSOR CLAREMONT MENS 

COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA. 

DUE TO URGENT NATURE OF REQUEST IT IS IMPERATIVE 
deadline be met WITHOUT FAIL. NO DELAY WILL BE TOLERATED. 

ALL OFFICES CONDUCT APPROPRIATE INVESTIGATION. SPIN. 

END 

WAJ^j&5XJiA6^E-END«OF>-F4^FT.H«lrME--A’NDnSWrNlTN6""OF"^^ 
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t22 PM NITEL 11-9^ J W H 
0 ACTING DIR^TOR 


FROM 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON (161-5223) (P) 


f EDERAL' BUREAU OF INVESTiOATIONl 
COMMUNICATIONS. SECUOH 

NOV 091972 
rrELETTYP^ 




jytr. Felt ---- 

Mr. £‘*'£€>1- 

[ Mr. Bishop- 

Mr. Ccliahan — 
XTir. Cleveland — 

Mr. Conrad -- 

Mr. Calhoy - 

IJIr. Go^^'ordi — 

Mr. Jenkins -- 

Mr. Marshall — 

Mr. Miller, E.S. . 

Mr. Prrvis -- 

Vlx, Soyars - 

1^. Walters — 
Tele. -— 

Mr. Kiniev - 

Mr. Armstrong 
Ms, Her\Tig 
Mrs. Neenan - 


IRVING KRISTOL, SPIN, BUDED NOVEMBER TEN NEXT. 


r. RE NEW YORK TEL NOVEMBER EIGHT LAST. 

"I 

BUREAU REQUESTED EXPEDITE INVESTIGATION OF 
KRISTOL WHO IS BEING CONSIDERED FOR PRESIDENTIAL 
APPOINTMENT, POSITION NOT STATED. 

BORN JANUARY TWENTYTWO, TWENTY, AT NEW YORK 
CITY. HE RESIDES AT NINETY RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW 
YORK, NEW YORK. 

REFERENCE SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET, PROFESSOR OF 
GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL RELATIONS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., IS ON LEAVE FOR CURRENT YEAR. HE 
CAN BE LOCATED AT CENTER FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN BAHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES, TWO ZERO TWO JUNIPERO SERRA BOULEVARD, 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA, A RESIDES ONE TWO NINE ZERO 
DANA ST., PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA, TELEPHONE 

Norjr 

END PAGE ONE p.. 

^ ^OV 28 70 














BS 161-3223 
PAGE TWO 

FOUR ONE FIVE DASH THREE TWO SIX DASH EIGHT SIX 
FIVE FIVE. 

SAN FRANCISCO INTERVIEW LIP SET RE KRISTOL. 


END 

DWH FBI WASHDC 
FOR THREE 


CLR 









FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTfGATKJR 
COMMUNICATIONS SECTION 


NR008 NY PLAIN 

109PM URGENT 11-9-72 JAM 


NOV 091972 


TO ACTING MRECTOR 


“liZLCTYPE 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


FROM NEW YORK lSl-4254 IP 


icOLiVi i 


,#1>L 


IRVING '1{RIST0L, SPI, BUDED NOVEMBER TEN, NEXT, 
WITHOUT FAIL 


RE ^EW YORK TEL, NOVEMBER EIGHT, LAST, 


APPOINTEE ADVISED UNEMPLOYED APPROXIMATELY JUNE, 
NINETEEN FORTY, TO DECEMBER, NINETEEN FORTY; RESIDING ONE 
TWO NINE FIVE DE KALB AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. EMPLOYED 


BROOKLYN NAVY YARD, APPROXIMATELY JANUARY, NINETEEN FORTYONE 
TO SEPTEMBER, FORTYTHREE; RESIDING WITH WIFE AT FIVE FIVE 


TWO FOUR KENWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WHILE SHE WAS 
ATTENDING SCHOOL OCTOBER FORTYTHREE TO OCTOBER FORTYFOUR. 

stated was waiting to be drafted and TOOK ONE YEAR FOR PAPERS 


TO BE transferred FROM BROOKLYN TO CHICAGO SELECTIVE SERVICE 


BOARD. receiving OFFICES CONDUCT APPROPRIATE INVESTIGATION. 


i* 


ACK FOR TWO PLS 


Wot . . 
® NOV 28 1972 


007 008 JGM FBI WASHDC CLR 


m m _ 

T4r, Bak&t _ 

Bishop_ 

Mr* Callahan „ 
Mr, ClGvelond 

Mr. Conrad_ 

Mr. Dcdbey_ 

Mr. Oob^ordt .. 

Mr, Jonkins_ 

Mr. Marahall -- 
Mr. Miller, E.S. 

Mr. F'trvis_ 

I Mr. Soyars _ 

Mr. Walters_ 

Tele. Room_ 

Mr. Kinley__ 

Mr. Armstrong , 
Ms. Horwig _« 
Mrs. Neenan_ 
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FD*»36 (Rev. 5-22-64) 


Transmit the following in 


AIRTEL 


Date: 11/9/72 


(Type in plaintext or code) 


(Priority) 


FROM: 


ACTING DIRECTOR, FBI 


SAC, NEW YORK (161-4254) 


SUBJECT: IRVING KRISTOL 
SPECIAL INQUIRY 
BUDED: 11/10/72 


kt 1 


/ Re NY teletype dated 11/8/72. 

Files NYO contained copy of letter to editor of "New 
York Times'* signedlby IRVING KRISTOL with others, dated 
2/9/60, captioned 'feo Free Gold and Sobell". 

Part of this article reads "the second case is that 
of MORTON SOBELL. w\ agree with the jury that SOBELL-who protested 
his innocence-was guilty of espionage beyond a reasonable doubt, 
but we think that ten years is an ample sentence for what SOB^QjL 
actually did. Having served the term he should be released"> ^ 

A copy of this article is attached hereto. The 
also contained a copy of an article captioned "A Talk-In on 
Vietnam”. 

Mr. KRISTOL said in part "The United States is therefore 
in South Vietnam for exa<^ly the same reason that it was involved 
in South Korea, to reaffii^ principle of co-existence and the 
fact that military belli^rency whether direct or indirect is not 
an acceptable procedure'^© ^achieve political goals in a^nuclear 


armed world". 

Bureau CEncl. 

1 - New York S 


/''-A 






TLL:pml 
(3) r\ 




\ Special Agent in Charge 


• M Per 





NY 161-4254 


Also contained in the files is a copy of an article 
captioned "U.S. to Tighten Surveillance of Radicals" which 
reads in part "The NIXON administration alarmed by what it 
regards as a rising tide of radical extremism, is planning to 
step up surveillance of militant left-wing groups and individuals 
The article further reads "On March 12, the same day that bomb 
exploded in three Manhattan office buildings, Mr, NIXON met 
over dinner in the White House with IRVING KRISTOL, professor 
of urban values at New York University", 

A copy of this article is attached. 
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; . I 

To !' ee Gold and Sobcdl > 

_ I 

CU '*. i5<'licvcd in Ur ’ h\ ' iew, 

. Years* Imprisij-nme^'t . 

jf;.^ • oFTK^iNh.*/y.- ^ ' j i, ^ 

iuld liUCj V, yi-... 
jm IC' dire(.L > -' lU nti^r* 

Uo ^s-'is of Uv(» ? u now sow-' 

H'pj n^onces of lia. i> oars' iiu-. 

p,.for:ncnl lor espior. r We ^ 
thni ia both cases t*K* sente cos^ 
excessive and ti.al—a ^i./h 

d**.*:»uo having passed--an act of I 
Jch*r»icucv is now in or<^*‘;r j 

j .t_ urst case is t vf Harry; 
W}oUi, v'ho cooperate 1 irUy with the 
* o'lties in expOoi ^ -Soviet os-s 
p.onage activities in .> country,: 
but who nevertheless ;for roe^-ons 
bo>ond our compiehension) ’* ■ I 
eer*-'d this extreme'sentence. He' 
jnow languishes in jail. While both 
• At" a Nunn May and'Klaus Puchs 
!v . far more important and ^in- 
' figures Uian Gold, neither evi- 
' any noticeable change of' 
i' ‘'.1: neither rendered any 

to his Government; and yet 
arc now set free, while Gold 
!' .(*.iins in prison. We ’bmit that 
' "'-an absurd inju^t'^'c which} 

^ . ght to be remedied. I 

i ; 10 .second case is that of Mo ‘♦'on 1 
' ^ 11. We agree with the jury it | 

W u -who protests his innocer re 
. ,;> guilty of iispionac:, boyond al 
-r'sonable doubt. But thiriK! 
[thkl ten years is an ’^'eittr.me^ 

foi^^ what Sobell aJ,'* 1" a 

that having served the term, liej 
HU . now be release ’ J 


Back o£ Evldeni o 


I Kaufman 
”Sobell: “The 


I. Y._ 

edition 

DATED 


: Sobolt was v^*ied togs ther with I 
J .Julius * and ■£' hel iRosonoorg, who; 

[were oonvici^c- of supplying a‘omic 
daca tc Sovie. iigents and were later 
11 :*.reus'd. The only witness against 
him, Max Klitcher, stated merely 
that Sobcll had tried, without .5uc- 
(ess, to get military information 
I from him for the benefit of the So- 
jVicc XJn'on. Eiitcher said nothing; 

Ubout acomic espionage, as Judge j 
dmitted ifj sentencing' 
evidence j in the case! 

I did not point, to any^ activity on i 
your part in V,onnection with the’ 
atom bomb project." 
s This is why the late Judge Jerome 
I Prank of the United States Court ofj 
'Appeals for the Second Circuit dis-^ 
sented from tne opinion of his twoj 
colleagues in upholding the verdict! FAGE_. 
on Sobell. I ^ 

In view of fact that no atomic! 
espionage wa. ev^n alleged ag?anst ' ^ ‘ ^ 

him, and thal the sole witness testi¬ 
fied merely to ansuccessful attempts ’ ‘W 

to procure hifornration, we think' 
that Sobell should'now be released] 
from prison. ' 

(We do not mention David Green -1 
glass,, another principal involved inB .■ 
this case. v^ ,;^e testimony as'a'co’r' ' ' ’ 

operative itness played a- key*role,'! 
because he was sentenced'to fifteen j 
year.s and has been eligible for pa-; 
role for .some/time. His applications 
for paro.o l^ave been uncharitably 
denied sevo^i times. ,.What we have 
said abov<^pplied a fortii^ri tp him.) 

Nathan / GLAzp, Sidney""'* Hook, 

\ Irving Kkist^, Dwight mac- 

moj/ALD. I / / 

' nW York, Feb. 9, 1960/^ 
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*^^ARDWICK—I left my glasses 
at home so I'have to remember 
t il tih I ^as going to say. Any- ^ 

way . . • no one’s going to make a 
speech. 

The first question v/e are going to j 
^discuss is tne basis /or the American 
participation in Vietnam—the aggres¬ 
sion against Vietnam, the domino 
,j theory and wars of hoc^'afion. 

I guess I’ll ask Irving Kristol what 
he has to soy on that. 

KristOi^I think there are really 
two issues here. One i > the basis for i 
American involvement in Asia and I 
the second is America’.s in/olvement 6 
with Vietnam in particular. 
j I think our involvement in Asja, 
which is now being strongly criticized, 
j goes back to the middle and late 
" thirties. At that time, you may re¬ 
call, we had a very long and arduous 
debate over what American national 
security meant. There were those we 
now call the isolationists who took a 
rather restricted view of American 
security. They said that whether or 
not Hitler or Russia won in Europe, 
or whether or not Japan won in Asia, 
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specific national ceccrity 
’h: not be threatened in the sense 
ths.t America as a nation could si - 
and' the ideals it represented 
ecu d rurvive. 


: >irppen to think there was a 
^rect deal i o:e substance to the 
1 o’' 'k. nv>:^ltion than pr.-sent his- 
tori .ns >ivc it credit for. But thee ' 
fact remains, that particular 
me/>^ w:-£ fettled with the outbreak 
cf V. orld War If when it wae decided, 
th.d the cMiaitian our 
seciuity ir. Dived the XJrdtcd 
as V. orld power. Namely, we must 
see U ic ':hat there exists the kind of 
\<yrU in v/hic.i we can be secure— 
not ir.erely that we can be secure in 


any kind of world’. 

^ So after World War II it was a 


settled principle of American foreign 
policy that everything possible within 
reason should be done to see that 
neither the continent of Euroi-t; nor 
the continent of Asia, in pa; ^;ular 
East Asia, should be dominat* d by 
a power hostile t<o the T/nited .'^'i^tes. 

There is no ixason for surp se in 
i^uddenly seeing: large numb« s qt 


^American troops in ... 1 . a sense, . 
it was only an ace cent chat these 
troops were not sent there before 
now. 


As to why they are specifically in 
Vietnam, to put it in political terms, 
c‘;e can say that the United States 
i in South Vietnam in order to de- 
iand the principles of coexisteneb as 

I ^ the.se principles have emerged out of 
the cold war. To summarize ^4hese 
principles, they prescribe that no 
major power will intervene in the 
present status quo in such a way as 
to threaten a radical upset of th4 
equilibiium. 

Though this is a very precariou^s 
equilibrium, the Soviet Union and the 
United States seem to have worked 
-out principles of coexistence which 
Ido at least minimize the chances of 
jfa world war and even the chances 
(of local conflict. We have not yet 
worked out such an equilibrium vis- 
d-vir Communist China, which is the 
reason for the present situation in 
Southeast Asia, 

The United States ^5 therz/fo.^' in 
South Viet- - 


fo r exactly the ^ 

son that It was involved in 
South Korea: To reaffirm the 
principle of coexistence and 
the fact that military bellig¬ 
erency, whether direct or in- » 
direct, is not an acceptable > 
procedure to achieve political 
goals in a nuUear-armed ^ ‘ 
world. ^ 

ARDWICK —- Well. Mr. 
Lynd, would you like to ^ay 
something about that? 

Ly.nd—I’ m inclined to feel . 
nthat the analogy between 
Hitler’s expansion and the 
expansion of Communi.sm to¬ 
day is fundamentally mis^ 

^ taken. Therefore, I don’t thlnlt. 
the question of'how we should 
respond to Communist expanj* 
Sion was settled in 1941. 

The reason there’s a differ¬ 
ence, so it seems to me, is 
that at least in recent years, 
and certainly in Vietnam, the 
expansion of Communism has 
come about primarily through 
internal revolution ratv., r than 
through marching of armies 
across borders. . 

y I .think, this, panel wouldj! ,,. 
i probably agree that is the case 
[with regard to the resistance 
J movement against the Prenchy 
which resulted in the Com- 
munization of North Vietnam. 

In fact, it was precisely bC;;^^ 
cause the Communist-led re¬ 
sistance movement was so 
popular among the people of 
Vietnam that the United 
States, together with the Ngo 
Dinh Diem Government ob¬ 
structed the [reunification] 
elections of 1956 which were 
agreed on at Geneva in 195^ 

Probably there would b^^ 
more controversy among us 
over whether the Natlonar 
Liberation Front is indee(| 
leading an indigenous uprising: 

I incline to believe it is. as 
opposed to the theory that it 
was something plotted and 
plahn'eU in Hanoi. 









^ Thr» nnly thir^ i-hat 

t have from my trip this"" 
■ubject is tu csjure yea that 
.ho rhetoric of both ‘S’*. Na¬ 
tional Liberation Fronc. and 

*i\Q Go'x.n. iv-Mt 0 * '\*:rth 

(notnam ri?.r; far ;*^re in^ 
terms - j/ionalism in 

urm‘ 

^.^McuV.te their present^ 

% me that we arucu- 

fir ^evolution in the^ 
V \h 7 /. They speak of* 

having^ expe’ ed the Japanese, 
having- ?::n.ded the French, 
apd now reluctantly facing the 
t{ Pk of A-^i»]ling the United 
S-N^ate.'. 

I rec \\ .L.F. interpreter 

in Prague vhorn we spoke 

at a recepi-^r. He said, "You 
know, if l*:e sky should fall 
after your troops w'thdraw 
that would still be u Viet¬ 
namese proDlem.” Ij, I 
think, is the heart c cheir ^ 
altitude. 

( WAL2.'.R-*-i should by ' 

I staying flatly that iher s no* 
y basis for American i rven^ 

\ tion in Vietnam. 

What has happenei, 1 think, 
is that, as a result of World 
War xl and of the collapse, of 
the British and French em¬ 
pires, the United States has 
become prokV^.y the major 
I imperial pov^rr ia ahc world 
ijoday. And we de;\nd our em- 
Mrc, by and -ar^a, because 
that’s what one does with em¬ 
pires. It is extraordinarily 
difficult to withdraw from an' 
occupied position and it is per¬ 
haps especially difficult to 
withdraw from an occupied 
jx)sition because the aoss of 
prestige that entails scc,ms to 
frighten most politicians, espe¬ 
cially liberal politicians. ’ 


- . We there, then, because 
wq'rfi there. Ahd I th&k thatr* 
since 1954 there has been no 
adequate reason for our pres¬ 
ence in Vietnam. I don’t be¬ 
lieve anyone seriously thought 
= the domino theory was accu¬ 
rate even in 1954 when inter- 
.r; ndi Communism could 
.plausibly b 6 . described as a 
ignlficant danger to the West. 
Furthermore, I don't believe 
anyone in Washington has 
‘bver seriously believed, as Mi. 
Krist&l has suggested, that 
there has been Chinese ag¬ 
gression in Vietnam or a Chi¬ 
nese effort to shake an equi- 
‘.Ibrium which had somehow 
been /precariously established. 

I really see no argument 
that makes any sense for our 
presence except a half-hearted 
perhaps semiconscious 
commitment to hegemony in 
Southeast Asia, in Latin 
Ar^ nca, in the Mediterranean. 

1 

: ;LESING1 IR—Mr. Lynd 
mi no-ve done an injustice to 
■ M' Kristol. I don’t think Ml:. 

K* . 0 ) meant to compare the 
V ,.tion in Southeast Asia 
_• . c the Nazi threat. Obvi- 
iy these are very different 
' . ^ f gs, and those who would 

A. raw any kind of facile anal- 
y between the situation in 
. Vietnam today and Munich or 
anything like that are kidding 
themselves. ^ 

' I think' what Mr. Kristol 
meant was that the American 
interest in the distribution of 
power in Asia was established 
■ in 1940 and, of course, this is 

quite true. , ^ I 

The reason the United State.!! 
got into World War H was 
Indochina. It was the Japay 
T^'ese intervention in Indochina 
a.'hich led Franklin Roosevelt 
10 order the freezing of the 
^ 'fananese assets in the summer . 

of *1941, and it was this which 
i led the Japanese to make the 

I attack on PearK Harbor. It 

was Roosevelt’s view that the 
domination of Southeast Afla 
by a single power v/ould be 
contrary to American inter¬ 
ests. 

* does not mean any 



vind cf equaUon bct\^en. 
what’s “ happening in J*Sout^h ^ 

Vietnam today and a 

Nazis were doing. And I Unnl< j, 

Mr. Kristol should be spared, 
from a mistaken identification* 
witli the Secretary of State 
on thi.s point 

Now let me* turn to the 
Jlissue as to why we are . ' . ; \ 

.Obvio.-.<y in' 1954, as.part of _ ^ ■ 

our g-r-cral prograrn of. jnter- , , - 

. national goodwill, It seemed a • , 

reasonable gamble that help-• . * 

Ing the Government In Soutn 
Vietnam would be a policy 
that might work. I do not 
share the view of those who 
would have thought it a great 
triumph for American policy 
to deny assistance to the Gov 
,■ rn.'n'mt of South Vietnam or 
to other Government^ you 
thought might have half ii ^ 

chance of ^developing a kind 
of self-sustaining indopend^j- ^ 

We became implicated in 
south Vietnam for that reason. 

I think the historical ques- 
stions, however, are less inwf' | 

esting. They are intcrestin^g 
to historians, but front th 
point of view of the problems 
' of policy, the Interesting ques¬ 
tion is: Having reached this 
stage of involvement, what do 
we do now? 

itiv. Waizer believes that the 
s.ngle purpose of 
policy is hegemony—a term M 
neglected to define-and thaW 
our purpose is to establish, M 
take it, an economic, 
heaven knows what, dominion 
over the rest of the world. 

Now, in point of fart, if you 
looked at the international bal¬ 
ance of payments situation, 
for example, it is a hegemony 
which has resulted in a 
greater outflow than Mow 
of American capital these 
^ years. It has not resulted in 
any extension of our terri¬ 
torial control. 

Mr. Waizer is also very 
skeptical about the domino 
theory. The domino theo^ is ■. 
a tenuous conception at best, 
and I dlsagi-ec with those who 
feel that if we are driven ort 
of south Vietnam, or if we grt 
out, the dominoes will fall ah 
the way to Malibu Beach or 
to the Mississippi River. 

On the other hand, it is 
obviously nonsense to suppo^ 
that American expulsion from 
south Vietnam would n^o^a'^ 
TiPicrhboring cous=s5. 
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Y " ca!l4>arUc:;; attest..,- t- 
t. 3 question of L-.Vi, .. 
05 ki. Walzer’s 
-the question of 
heg:*?niony, the American Gov- 
in 1961 renounced the 
poh ;y of trying to build 

as a bulwark for -e 
';nd decided to sup 2 >c.-'t a 
i .t.r;\|ist Government in Laos. 

iiouvanna Phe :ma is mal’- 
ing very gallant efforts to 
preserve the neutrality of 

-Lacs. -And since there is n<^ 
question what v ^uid happen"^ 
if we precipiS ,cly were to 
puU out of Vioc.iam, Souvanna 
Phouma has made it very^ 
clear that he supports Amer-' 
ican policy in Vietnam—not 
to establish a pro-Wester.^ 
L^os, but an independent and 
npvtralist Laos dependent on 
iJ,merican support and look- 
j'\Z forward, one hopes, to 
si>me kind of negotiated peace 
in South Victmi^n Lee Kuan 
Yew, the Prim- Minister of 
. Singapore, has made state¬ 
ments to the sr .ne effect. 

So I think that, whereas the 
historical forms of the domino 
theory obviously are unaccept- 
to suppose that a precip- 
-te American withdrawal 
would not have an effect in . 

. *th Vietnam and through¬ 
out Southeast .V ua adverse to- 
any evolution ^ovvard democ-| 
.‘acy is naive. I 

j w ALZER—I*u like to mak4 
It historical pom- 3Vs just not 
the case that the United 
States merely gave economic 
assistance to a Government in 
outh Vietnam in 1954. The ’ 
.Ited States created a Gov¬ 
ernment and connived with 
that Government to destroy 
the Geneva ag. cements. We 
set about creating not a demo- • 
cratic but an anti-Communior^ 
Government in South Vietnam.j} ' 
Lynd—J ust one quick com-1 
ment. I was interested to hearf 
Ui\ Schlesinger describe ourl 
1 ^Vey toward South Vietnam 
i'" 1954 as part of our general 
Pi\;gram of international good¬ 
will, since I understood him to 
say at the teach-in in Wash¬ 
ington last May that what we 
.Jiid in South Vietnara in 195^ 
was very probably a mistake. 


kaving that *qupf;tiog^ 
I agree with him that 
prcsJt t matters are more im- 
i;>vr .V. A than those of the pt sL 
and 1 wonder how he would* 
be inchnec to describe oui 
p- v... xdiv; in Vietnam, will, 
j th:. Ve bcinbing 

; iha.*., use of moi'e or 
less toxic cliemicals and gases, 
the substitution for that war 
tvhich President Kennedy said 
had to be won by the people 
“ornselves of one being 
fought viath 180,000 Amer¬ 
ican troops. I wonder if he 
wculd still be inclined to de¬ 
scribe our policy in Vietnam 
as part of our general pro¬ 
gram of international goodwill. 

Hardwick—A rthur, do you 
want to an.svyor that? 
Schlesinger — It*s alway,*: 
^ seemed t6 me that bombing 
North Vietnam was a mistake 
The pause in the bombing 
r.ee"=^s to bi an excellent 


, cert?.; do not wish to 
:a.r( my 5 in the posit m of- 
a. aefe^ '* of every action or 
every policy of the United^ 
States with regard to Viet-1 
nam. I think that since 1954, 
mcluding .the Kennedy years,J 
pur policy in Vietnam has! 
peen a series of misjudgmentsi 
?of one sort or another. I 


‘3 regards 

^Jsjudgrments as part of 
^mernational conspirai 
p_..n on the- part of the U 
States to establish v 

Government other things • 

ffomeronatthesameume 

V^nam was never a Zi 

pr< 

f • ‘■ganized purpose in 


JCJnited ^States Government or 
the wickedness of the people^^ 
in that Govomment but to un¬ 
derstand that they are human 
beings like the people in this 
room. The problems aren't 
/asy pr and they havcji 

a lot of other things they have; 
to worry about. 

If you were a historian, Mr.^ 
WaUer, you would know that 
every Govennment is a process 
of internal debate. I have had 
some years in the Government. 
Your description of what our 
Government is like does not 
correspond to the things I've 
seen. 

KRistol—^I suppose it would 
be fair to say that if the ' 
United States had it to do all 
over again it would not have 
j got involved in Vietnam. You 
i don't get involved in failures. ' 
^ No one likes that. 

On the* other hand, I think? 
we overh-;< the importance 
of the domino theory if we] 
fail to se^' that if the United! 
States did not get involved in 
Vietnam there's a very good 
chance it would be involved 
elsewhere in Southeast Asia 
right' now. 

Hardwick—N ow I'm going 
to open this discussion to the 
audimee ^ > question the’ ’ 
.^peaKOi^ and make their owif 
'ittle spcpcnes, which is what v” 
dways happens anyway. ' r . 
, Macdonald [Dwight Mac- ‘ 
donald, critic and essayist]-^ ^ ‘ 
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5 VrditC to t. rf 

'vUh Mr. Kristo' " .-Jon hx: . 
that military b^'IJgerency 
ri\ an acccptall*u pro ccurc. 

I think that*s a fine thing. '' 
‘ I want to addio.s? iiy 

on\;tion to Mr. Schlosiiger, 
who seems a little bit more 
to ro«isor.. Mr, Schlesin- 
ger said that the interim be¬ 
tween the present and 1554- 
roi ;;hly, :nt esarg a'l'.y 

to listormr ■ V/ell, *t .h.:nght 
/j.. was a rue y:r- 

^hap.s, A^thjr yoi' now ^con- 

',r.%r yctK*s /.l puUtlCiU f;g“ 

are rather than a hn;torian. 

1 would say t,:at thrs interim 

the interestin'^ part because 
vrhat happened the interim, ^ 
2 *: seems to me, was that noth ^ 
I^isenhower and Kennedy had 
ihe same policy of not com¬ 
mitting American troops. 

This policy had become po¬ 
litically bui. '. apt, as I see it, 
about a ago, and Pn^si- 
dent Johnson was faced w'ith 
an alternative. One choice 
was, obvioiusly, to get out, pullf 
out, give up, which I think 
almost everybody here, except] 
perhaps Mr. Kristol and A few) 

. ^.her p»">ple, wish the hell' 

. had d n . His other alter- 
.iLive ‘V* s .0 get in much 
•: ^.Iier f this is what he 
old of course. 

l^ow this is what I wane to 
ask Arthur. It seems tc me 
that what Johnson tried to do 
•. K to recoup a political fail¬ 
ure by military means. He 
.e"L that by increasing this 
military in.,, mention we would 
be able to make up for a po- , 
litical failure. 

^ In general, the lessons of- 
■'ujtory show that you cannot/ 
“do this. Specifically, although^ 
bve are winning this war in a . 
military wuy wonder whether 
you think v.^'e can win it in a 
political way. In other words, 
can we po.*<.siL‘'y think of pro- 
vi.ding_sometbing to fill this 
political vacuum which uhvi^’ 


.. -J :r existed in SoutH 
e* since lOCiv? Can we 
.'^•nne alternative to 
the "cong there ? 

rk jhi::«kNGER—I wouic' agree 
•v:•^ nearly everything iJwight 
.s.c .idcnald said. And I would 
./ntv .y that the reasons the 
Johnson Administration under¬ 
took the policy of enlarging 
the military commitment have 
to bfi understood. One of the 
problems here is that people 
often dv things at certain 
.. hich later do not \vork_ 

out i«.s they had hoped. There- 
lore they look ridiculous in 
letrospect. 

At the time the military 
.commitment was enlarged the ' 
war seemed to be going to¬ 
ward the Vietceng. And it 
was believed that so long as a 
the Vietcong thought they j 
were going to win the war, ‘ 
they obviously would not be ; 
in any 1 md of nego- 
settlement. The only 
way //e could move them to- 
war'. negotiation was to per- 
&i a.’, them that our commit¬ 
ment to South Vietnam was 
strong and solid enough so 
I that they couldn't win the 
I war. 

‘ This was a perfectly rational 
i argument. 5 

ST* "■ 

0 \."E [Irving Howe, pro- i 
fessor of English at Hunter j 
Colic;,e and editor of Dissent] 

—I want to come back to 
something Arthur Schlesinger 
said, that the people in Wash¬ 
ington are people just like us. 
jNow he knows that’s abso- 
I lutely not true. They’re not 
j just like us. 

I Schlesinger—I rving, you’re 
^ wrong. 

Howe—W e've known some 
of them and there’s really a 
very great serious" difference. 
i don't mean that they're all ^ 
minions of a capitalist class. 
Some are. I mean they have 
h whole set-.of dif,ferent ideo- 


lo.pcrJ preconceptions and 
a!>. umptlons that cliatortcd our 
whole Vietnam policy over Uic 
oast 10 years. And they led 
to a disaster. Along with. 
Diem, the people in Washing-! 
ton shared the same fatal in-2 
capacity: tliey’re not very, 
good at revolutions, to put it'* 
mildly. 

r The Communists succeeded 
in taking over R whole series 
I of popular needs, demands, 

* impulses, and so on. As a 
consequence, the United States 
and Its allies in South Vietnam 
lost—and in a certain sense 
deserved to lose. 

There was a phrase Dwight 
Macdonald used which would 
seem to me the key to thg 
whole thing. He spoke of the 
effort to recoup by military 
means a political defeat. Nowi 
—domino theory or no domino 
theory — isn’t it the sensible 
*jthing to recognize a defeat? 

1 " hich means to negotiate with 
t..e N.UF. and to^ face the 
unhappy consequences of that 
negotiation. 

EUOUGHTON [Shirley Brough¬ 
ton, choreographer] — Susan 
Son tag [the literary criUc] 
ts dying to say something. 

H/UiDWiCK — Oh, I’m sorry. 
I didn’t hear you. 

SONTAG—I’m not going to 
make a speech. I really want 
to ask a question. And it ia 
i of Irving Kristol because I’m 
very concerned that Mr. Kris¬ 
tol—^whose views I don’t share 
and I doubt a m ainritv of tpef 
people ^ this audience 'share 
them—that he not be sub- * 
merged In a kind of general' 
left-wing consensus. 

The few intelligent people 
that rvc talked to in Gov- * 
emment have said exactly 
what he. has said—that the 
fight in Vietnam is port of a 
global strategy and It ha$ to 
do with a confrontation v/ith 

vs* ciT—r:—— \«9* 

Clima. 
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- Hut ..the link bstv/ccn the 
Ilunoi Govemmnut r-nU Ciir.a, 
or between the N.Ii.jc«*. and 
Chill a, was disputed by people 
in the audience and oven by 
Schlesin::ar os ^yell as by 
hxr, Lyjid and T.Ir. Walzer. 
‘^Cnarlier, Schleslns:er cjid Lvnd 
were in substantial a:jieei.eri: 
cn the o: the war. 

Tliey said Ihe conflict began 
spontanco 's^y in South Viet¬ 
nam and Hanoi, for its ov/n 
reasons, became increasingly 
and reluctantly involved. Nova 
said Schlesingcr "'Hanoi*s In¬ 
volvement is very comparable 
to our own."3 V/hat I would 
'ililce to know is v/hetlicr 
ICristol still \/ould hold to his 
,Uiesls? 

( ICiiSTOL—^Thank you, Susan^ . 
Yes,, I disagree with both Mr. 
Schlcsinger and Mr, uynd, 
tliough tliey're botli historians, 
and so it's presumptuou.s of 
me, I suppose. But I do dis- 
^ agree V/ith their history of the 
revolution in South Vietnam. « 
.and the role of Nortli Viet- 

The North Vietnamese Gov- 
ernmont v/as not a reluctrmt 
^participant but, for reasons j 

uMch obviously arc bound tol 
b i not entirely clear to us, 
cl loidcd that it v/as going to 
a .tempt 4.0 unify Vietnam 
t .rough subversion and what- 
e 'cr minimum intervention 

os neccr,.sary. 

Soot AG — Irving, I mean 
^somcttdng more general, not 
just the pvssiblc collusion be¬ 
tween Hr r oi and Peking. Ihn 
ircferrir.g ".o the thcoi*y, which 
seems to Ve very common to¬ 
day, that we have to corifpqnt 
Ciilncu That China's an ek> 
pansionist power; that the 
next v/ar, if and when there 
is one, will be with China; 
that it’s better to take a stand 
earlier thaii later. And even 
nf China is not directly behind 
the Vietnamese war, if things 
can be turned in the way the 
lAmcrican Government would 
’like them to go, then this will' 
be a rebuke to China; weTl 
enforce a kind of texnpoj^ry 
^Containment of China, 


- ‘•C.I'aVOL—I think we arc^-.^ 
conironting China. JiStd X 
Ibmk that what Is happening^ 
ir Tcuthcast Asia is a kind of 
confrontation of China. The 
c;uc 3 tion is, will the political 
situation in Southeast Asia^ 
achieve that kind of stability 
tha; the situation in Europe 
has c-chicvcd. I think this 
k.r.o 0 / stability is [the goal 
^^o:] American policy. 

But A think the word con- 
fro.ntat >n. is misleading. A 
sConTrontation is uot neces- 
*sar:ly a showdown. A con-i 
“^rontaMon means that^^v/c 
involved in jociccying vidth 
China in Asia in order to 
establish some kind of tenable 
quo, 

, Inciaentally, I'd like to ask 
.’.‘rving Howe a question. It 
^b.o.y be true that the people 
in \7asliington aren't very 
good at revolutions—^I’m sure 
it's true. But I v/.mt to- know 
v/hat evidence you have that 
tiio people in N v York are 
very ^ood at revolutions? J 
li -VE—^None. ; 


tb .,ABDV/ICK — I think 
^ weTl have to move on a little 
bit to a discussion of the basis 
-for negotiation or for ceasc- 
Ifirc or for some sort of ac¬ 
commodation m this situation. 
I You want to start on that, Mr. 
^Lynd? 

BYND— One gets the feeling 
tliat actually the negotiating 
pc-sitions have come very 
close, particularly since Presi¬ 
dent Johnson's ; -1-point pro- 
:yrc.r^ with its " xeptance of 
Gcne^’a as a bas ; of negotia¬ 
tions end rec ^ition that 
‘ tlie two areas - - North yand 
South Vietnam—.vill, dr mayj 
someday be reun fied. " I 

( I Tv^y overwhelm: ng feeling at 
tliis point is tiu.. if it's trui 
the negotiating yositions are 
that close, let's lalk with the 
N.B.P. and /er whether, 
having; made i lat gesture, 
•other aspects o the N.B.F. 
progra^—a cor! Mon Govern¬ 
ment,/election.^ i: South Vict- 
naSh,/the “'proced ire of rounf-** 


_ fleaUon—would become TnvrC—.' / 

subject to negotiation. 

SCHLESINGER —• Oh, I'm in 
favor of doing that. It seemsi 
to me absurd to act as if the 
Vietcong are not a party to 
the situation. But I don'l, 
think we should be under any 
; gi*eat illu.sions that dealing - ^ 

< with the Vietcong is going to 
produce an enduring coalition 
. Government which will lead 
the people of South Vietnam 
along progressive paths . of 
I freedom and justice. I think 
that if you want to bring the 
war to an end, as we must. 

^ v'e must deal with them. It's 

foolish not to. 

I would think that the ob¬ 
jective in South Vietnam is tcT 
work toward a settlement 
j which will include the Viet- 

» cong, but attempt to build « 

j coalition Government around 

i ■! neutralist forces. There are 

such forces in South Vietnam 
{ , —the.JBuddhists, the students, 

„ a former Premier like Phan 
Kuy Ouat, and so on. The_5jmL.^^^^ 

>ught to be to .-strehgtheri^'^^xl 
them so if the Vietcong act 
according to the way a his- 
'^rian is compelled to believe 
tney're going to act—if they 
act the way the Pathet Lao 
J d.d in Laos in 1962 [break 
away from the coalition and 
I ) resume guerrilla warfare] — 

' * there will be a structure in 
South Vietnam capable oj 
ccutainlng them. 

j 

.LJynd —I think that if 
j American troops withdraw— 

•* as I think they should with¬ 
draw—the outcome is likely to 
■ J be, sooner or later,, a Corhmu- 
■; /' ^ nist South Vietnam'.,- And 1 ‘ 

- would like to ask Mr: Schlesr - , 

inger’about his feeling 'as'to 
whether the United States, 
should insist on keeping troops 
in South Vietnam while the 
political.-4ust settles there. 

SCHLESINGER — The purpose 
of American policy must be 
a withdrawal with honor. That 
is, a withdrawal that will not 
abandon friends who've com-» 

. mitted themselves in the cx-j 
* pectation of our support to[ 
some kmd of repression or| 
massaerk , - 











I don’t Udak anycno-:-.'.r- in.. 

1 room -I ould dolude him- 
iis to \/V At <a Vletcong vic^ 

,, a Co.n.mmlst Poath 
V', nam, would mean. V^e’V'J 
. It in North Vietnam. And 

I would say—if Irving Howe 
will permit me to make an¬ 
other generalization about the 
people in this room—that the 
people like you in Saigon 
would be the first casualties 
of a Vietcong [victory m] 
South Vietnam. There’s jufit 
T no kidding ourselves about 
this. 

HOWE—think we are avvar^ 
^ of that. 

I SCHLESINGER — And thOS-^ 
'\/ho think the Vietcong are 
.'orl of the Southeast Asian 
wing of the Populist party— 
well, it isn’t like that. 

Hov.r would you achieve il 
withdrawal with honor? ’One 
possibility, for example, migh^ 
be to propose a phased with 
drawal of American troops, 
one-tliird this year, one-th^.d 
an Ather year, one-thiro m 
three years. That kind of 
thing. Carry it through and 
give a chance for some kinc^i 
of alternative to grow ana 
in „n, if by that time it doesn’t; 
..ork—it doesn’t v/ork. If 
This is a view which has 
nibstantial support within the 
k.merican Govermnent, just as 
there is another view witliin 
tue Government that we can 
.mb our way to % uory. The 
motion that the American Gov¬ 
ernment is any more united on 
the subject of Vietnam than 
the people in this room are is 
,an Illusion of th.o.-o who like 
kldy views of bJr^:ry. 

Walzer — I entirely agre^l 
/ith the solution which Mrl. 
Schlesinger now urges. Bu:; 
it was available to us literally^ 
every year since 1954, had we 
ever been willing to accept it 
We have not been willing 
to accept participation of the 
Vietcong in a Government --.f 
the South and we have killed 
many, many people to pi'event 
that outcome. And now ar.* 
we to think tliot v:e would 
accept it quite easily? 1« 
am frankly much m prr^i- 
mistic about the out- ^ 

come of peace moves than Xl» 


WipmvicK-Hr. 

vou feel about it.. 

has been ^ that until 

aitional. _an(i verj- [ 

the last ie^ ';®^__the United*- 
possibly even now tn 

States has insis^d^^^ ^ 

Vietnam 

Commmu.Nt, ^ 

Gensv» were 

G,„v» .p«r“S:,S, «.t 


S'icend, despite our com¬ 
mitment to the principle of 
-/entual military withdrawal*, 
we have 180,000 American 
troops there and very little 
has been said specifically froml 
the American side about our 
readines.s to take those troops 
out in any Immediate future. 

Third of course, there has 
been tae implicit condition 
that would not negotiate 
with the N.B.k looking at 
it from their point of view, 
they have a very reasonable 
•j case in saying that the offer 
! of so-called unconditional 
j negotiations has in fact not! 

\ been so. | 


h SCHLESINGER—May I make 
U couple of very brief com^ 
^nents on Mr. Lynd’s and Mrj. 
/Walzer’s points? I 

I thinh the peace offensivi 
was suprG.^:ed by the group 
in the Government which 
sought a political solution and 
which felt that once it v/as 
started it would achieve a 
life of its own and trans¬ 
form the situation. The [peace 
offensive] was acquiesced in 
ay those in the Government 
^ho believe in a military solu- s 
«cion, who thought [the nego- / 
tiaiions] wouldn’t get any- 
where and this would clear the j 
boards for furtlier military 
action. 


J think the moves towerd 1 
negotiations have developed a 
life of* their own. I believe 
we are moving toward a quali¬ 
tative transformation of the 
situation from which it’s goings 
td be hard to retreat. 

Mr. Vvalzer asked a very 
ialr question: Why weren’t^ 
these pi*oposal3 made at a 
r.mch earlier point? Only as 
8 succession of changes in the 
Saigon Government showed 
the increasing lack of vitality 
and reality did the situation 
arise that something new 
should be done. No doubt if 
we’d made this offer in 1954 
or 1953 it v/ould have been 
better. But given the best 
alternatives one has at the 
^ time—and a person who had 
I to decide policies doesn’t have j. 
! the advantage of knowing how ' 
everything is going to happen 
—I think it's reasonable to ^ 
understand at least why the ' 
offer was not made 10 years 
ago. I ee no reason why we 
didn’t reach this point six 
months ago. 


ALrZBR—I very much 
hope Mr. Schlesinger is right, 
r What makes that so difficult to 
believe is that there appear to 
be no political forces in the 
South that can pick up the 
^pieces of American prestige 
and power once the soldiers 
have left. I would guess that 
South Vietnam would go Com¬ 
munist Very quickly it there 
were a genuine settlement. A 
phased withdrawal of Amer¬ 
ican troops would prevent that 
until the last phase. 

SCHLESINGER—It seems to me 
that on this question of what’s^ 
going to happen, the only per¬ 
suasive comment I’ve seen is 
by the most sagacious political 


I think the fact that the 
President himself was for the 
peace offensive was shown by 
the people who were sent out 
— Harriman and Bundy and 
' Goldberg and Mennen Wil- 
’ liams. You can see very 
quickly the kind of team that 
, might htive been sent out if 
' he didn’t want the negotia- 













/Cr 


t 


plulorjophcr of ovir U:.u\ A**l 
Buchwald. In a vc:CkkJ. column 
he proposed a plan with free 
'elections in Ixith North and 
ISouth V*''tnnnK South Viet- 
ynam ^ ‘ I have a crcn^cndous 
victo*^ t the* Vietconf;-. who 
wouh'* then establish Ho Chi 
JvTinh in Sai^^^on; North Viet¬ 
nam would have a tremendous 
victory of prc-dcmocratic 
forc^^_ He'd trar'^fer Govern¬ 
ment capital^? ail cl achieve 
perfect settlement. > 

C* >• 

L V. A UDWICK -- Any ques-^ 
tior- or remarks from thd< 
audience? 

Unidentified Man—I' d like/ 
to submit one reason why^..’ 
UhiPk we're in Vietnam.//1 
I thi.ik that in a country v/nich 
sp->nd.s 550-bilIion a y^'r for 
I defense you've got to /iave an 
enemy. ^ Well, we y.an’t get 
Kurope excited ab^ut Russia 
any more so we cr. ated China. 
It'.s completely irrational. 

I'd like to suV/rnit that our 
reason for bC'^^gAn South Viet¬ 
nam is to maintain a base to 
continue our encirclement of 
China. Could anybody com-a 
ment on that? 

'i Kristol —I assume that any 

TJniicd States general whOj 
\va:,to a military base in South 
^Vi-tnam is out of his cotton- 
'r eking mind, and I don't be- 
llicvc the generals do. We 
jhave military bases in Guam, 
wc have military bases in the 
Philippines. 

Besides, there is one thing 
that unites the people in this 
room and the people in Wash¬ 
ington. 'The Pentagon just ^ 
hates the idea of fighting a 
ground war in Asia. 'This has 
never-been part of their plans. 

It doesn't allow them to use 
all of their modern equipment; . 
's a dirty war, an intensely ^ 
npopular kind of war. j 

Hardwick—W ell, what kind / 


of war would they want to 
fight? 

KuivSTOL—Well, I think they t 
like bombing ■wars on the • 
whole. 

HA.m'Vicx—When Pre.sidcr.t 
Joluijon said that we would 
"give our soldiers support of j 
every k*nd with all weap'^.iS, ! 
\Yhal do you think he meant? 
That was an ominous note, I 
thought*^ 

KRiST,OL—I^'*;vould like to 
commer)t farther on that 
question/because there was^ 
anoth^s/ point in it which 
seemed/o me so preposterous 
that I i can’t believe it was 
/meant ^seriously: That the 
American defense industry has 
gone around the World ere at- . 
ing enemies which shouldn't 
^ist lu order to keep itself 

soils’- ; . 

^ ^'irst Germany, then Russia J 
:ad now China are figments 
vS' the Imagination of Anrer- 
ican munition.^ makers. I esr. 
vHly say I guess IJn getting 
very old. I happen to believe 
in theji reality of Hitler and 
Stalin and Mao. I .do not 
think tlrey were the inventions 
of Du Pont. 

Hardwick — Muriel Rukey- 
ser [the poet], did you want 
to ask a question or say some¬ 
thing? 

RUKEYSSR—^I wonder about 
the meanings behind some of 
jthe things tnat have been 
palled economic and military. 
Jwhat happens to us emotion- 
*ally about them? 

I remember Lord Franks 
[former British Ambassador 
to Washington] in '63 saying 
to me: "We got over Suez. 
Why are you so upset about 
Cuba?” 

What happens about the 
ii&roversion of war in our 
tipie? ’ What can b^ done with 
this energy that has ail be- 
c^^me hostile? 

* SCHLESINGpR—If I may ven- 


aur- - cemment, iCs a 
snd a dafiS-.-c-JS form of re- 
ductlcnism to suppose that 
public policies represent 
solution of individual anxiety, 
nor do I think they are a con- 
sofiuence of it. -i* think it 
really a metaphor, Miss Ru- 
irfvser to which political 


addicted. 

The amount of frustration 
and anxiety is fairly consist¬ 
ent at any time in any society 
and our governments make all 
' kinds of different decisions. I 
don't think people go to war 
because they're maladjusted. 

» HaRDV/ick —I think that 
question .gets us rather into 
the third part of the program, 
which is moral and social 
' meaning fer us—for America^ 
our involvement in this 

fwar. 

J 

j i_^YN0—It seems to me that 
'Kiss Rukeyser's question 
* rai^'es th; problem of Amer¬ 
ica's saving face. But the thing 
that really worries me is a 
^ feeling we're going to hang on 
in South Vietnam not so much 
< because we're merely afraid to . 

lose face if we withdraw, but 
‘ because we feel that we 
honestly don't know how to 
deal with this phenomenon of 
revolution in the ..undcrdevel- 
,toped world. It's that lack of 
I confidence, that inner sense of 
1 desperation, which I believQ- 
I,exists in the American Gov¬ 
ernment that frightens me 


most 

SCHLESiNGER — Commenting 
as the most recent fugitive 
from the American Govern¬ 
ment present, I never was 
aware of that as a major emo¬ 
tion Hi the Government when 
I was there. 

t UNIDENTIFIED MAN —Don’t, 
you think the situation has 
' changed seriously since you 
•.left Washington? 










« SCUL FNGER — I ia ^ t r 
think thore hav^e been changes 
of all orts but my ov;n ir ^ 
.pression is that +he l.-.-jt ' ] 

pPrcsidcsit JohnfA x a 

(large Amrncar * V. z 

i*I?he question s vmj> ' 

^ isn’t really vcr . t to 

him. As he is „o 1 »* . le- 
marked on a class: ooca.non: 
“I don’t *vant to n.y free, 

I just want to save my — 

Hakpwk’K— 1 can't, being c. 
lady, . that .v'rd, but dc^s 
he conceive of n ;*crUon c»f 
himself as ex . c ^ all the 
(vay t-- ^^entheat*^ .sia? 
f Sc. . *NGKk It’s just 

a me, If I . decode 

his metaphor \vou!d suggest 
that all this .,rJt of face- 
saving' tr'es .. g. ;c the im- 
pressio* ^nat rrt-un* serious 
pro^. s of international i^ela- 
tionr ^ "‘e really a matter of 
etiquette. 

I think there’s o tenderxy 
to :/iio ;3osc that th. other sidc^ 
. V billed wk.i virtuous^ 

doesn't like the war 
I re^Siy wants to bring it to 
end and have a kind of Utopia. 


Lynd-^I 00 r'e it i-s” irxio- .. 
\ratirg to”* bo :n an interview 
v\:b a Noith v'xtnamese rep- 
‘ n’ative :* an. interpreter 
,, hcai l/.e ;Uetnamcse talk 
.n the d, soft, musical 

sourc\^ *: language and 

to f: : * t’ns is surely a 

per-.: - vitivr, and then wh a 
the j. tc.i prater puts it into • 
ICnT* h It o .joos out ’*heri<.A- 
x-:n’ rnd ’‘running dogs.” 

On the other hand, we have ^ . 
to reab53.. I think, that they 
I are co if used over how to in- 
^ tevpret ox.l' signals. 

HArn vic-c — Any questions 
Cre.n audience? 

. ' G'XYON—Norm an. Mail¬ 
er C novelist] would like 
to say sonj.-'thing. 

‘ HAkov/lcrx^^Oh, good. 

^^fiAIL'£-r- -~ATth.\ir, I’d like’ 
to ask you a question. If 
r.,- /':ji Jivl x.on’s interested 

sin sa mg his -, why did 

he t. .re it er there to get 
bitten? 

Schlesin .?v-^Historical ex- i 
planaliorxs .re ! possible. * • • I 
We’re there for the same rea- { 
son a parson/gets caught in 
quicksand ^ 

All tkes. c lings are gambles. 
Fcr ex^ir.le. the more ven¬ 
erable among us, like Dwight 
Macdonald or Bill Phillips [an 
editor of Partisan Review]/ 
remember the fight in 1947 
and 1948 about the so-called 
Trunuan Doctrine. Many good 
peopb gO'*. terribly excited 
over the iniquity of the Amer¬ 
ican Government in giving 
support to a wicked, reaction¬ 
ary, ri:/-v.*vring, Fascist, etc.,' 
Government in Greece. Now 
it so nnf pons there was a. 
casis for that kind of support. 

Grc.ct isn’t the most stable! 
or d^ticudable country in the! 
'v/ork Still, how can anyone^ 


ht thin room questiorE that, il 
you were a Greek-^you would ^ 
be infinitely better off in' 
the ki.id of Greece that the 
Trum:m Doctrine made possi;: 

1:1c* thxn if we had taken th€j 
I view at * the time that we 
shouldn’t do anything about 
it and let Greece become 
. something liKe the kind of 
’ country that Bulgaria is loy, 
day? 

Now a lot of people. soma\ 
of them in this room, no doubt^^X 
and with whom I argued at 
the time, were absolutely cer- 
1 tain that we couldn't do any¬ 
thing in Greece. But history 
is very indeterminate. You \ 

i never know what the hell is^ 



fgomg to happen. And yoi; 
have to try. 'And when you 
imake a mistake you have 
ildecide ways of. getting out 
it. Retrospect is easier than 
determining policy. 

HAUDWICK —But isn't it cyni¬ 
cal to talk abo^t having a 
little gamble in Vietnam when 
it really means killing people, 
^destroying their country? 1 
find that shocking. | 

SCHLESINGER — Let me say 
khat’s the first time I’ve evey 


if f// * 'just say 

If the word gamble is o 
‘sive I will withdraw it 

HARDWicK-Vou'know r 
are sil y, now. Arthur. Ev 

.'body knows that. They 
utterly ridiculous. ^ 
ScHuismcKR-Our mis; 
originally was 
military. Are you sorry t 
we intervened in Greece ? 
HAKDWICK—Well I can't 

me that was different anyw 
Schlesinger — You're^ I 
young to remember 
Hardwtck~-No, I'm too < 
to remember. 
MAii.ER__Arthur, what wou 


\ 

\ 












o 


„havA Mpperied if Greece had 
gone C 

SCIIL — iVuthing 

would nave aapi=ei*i .-a. 

Mail, n ,.V. CuntUiurnstp 
party v’^uld hre to deal witi: 
profouLO aor;c i;e>.iia'a\.y in 
the scuv'u:r , yar-le... Tl wo-iM 

have had tr .d vdtli var?cus‘ 
Greek c'lS 'o/o '".s U;cy 
have C^%ja imperlcctiy 

throu.rh teaturic5>. Vvhat 

woulo happened is thLC 

Comi.^ ' would have had 
to digost nuich more than it 
v'as oquippec! to digest For 
what*s going on now is that 
Greece is under the exploita¬ 
tion of British homosexuals. 


SCHLSSXNGER Well, from 
; your interpretation, I see that 
whatever happens the homik- 
•[; tern will triumph. 

Maillr— H’ly iiitei-pret.x^'ion 
is* that yva don*t have to right 
Comrnunii>m by fighting ;t If 
there’s sometliing drasiicdly 
wrong with it, as I suspect 
there is, it will defeat dself 
in the way that all arrivwte^ 
defeat themselves; they can¬ 
not deal with the mixture of 
their own vulgarity and greajt 
new wealth, you see. The onlj/ 
time an ^trriuiste is- happy is 
when he’., righting his way 
upward tlirough society. When 
he arrive- he has crises. Psy- 

[ choanaiysis came into being 
because a great many arri¬ 
vistes ai rived during the 19th 


f century. 

SCHLESIXGER —You may be 
right in the long run, but in 
the long run, as [John M:\y- 
nard] Keynes u.sed to say, we 
are all dead. And I think you 
<vught to think of those people 

3 ho are alive new. ' 

For the G:eekiv, however 
juch we may reconcile our- 


cclves to this, it woura x.o^ 
have been a happy two years 
^mtil £he homosexuals uao ^ 
'psychi^arists sapped th-- fiber 
of tne new ruling nif^sh. 

Ha: uwiCK-a-A quw>tion here. 

. U.xiOENTIFiED MAN—hayeJ 
founu li. vhis whole discussion 
an attitude toward Commu- 
..s being a monolithic 
klrrd of organization. Now I 
could conceive, for example, 
thet you could have a demo¬ 
cratic type of Communist state 
and you could also have a dic¬ 
tatorial Communist state. 

KRi:yi’OL—I’m violently op- 
' posed to' the United States 
gobig to war against any 
democratic Communist regime, 
yl agree In the abstract there's 
no rvason why Communist re- 
gim: s needn’t have greater va- 
nel K look forward to the 
day< vriion they d^o. What else 
can .^.ay? 


£ , SA.RDWICK—It’s after 11 
o’clock. Well, maybe one last 
topic. Did the opposition in 
America to the war have any 
effects at all. either on us or 
on the Government or on the 
world, either good or bad? 
Arthur, did it have any effects 
on the Government? 

SCHLESINGER—I think some 
forms of the opposition did. 

I think that the senatorial 
oppositfon and a certain 
amount of the opposition in 
the intellectual community has 
had a genuine effect. I think 
Ihe President's Johns Hopkins 
.speech, which should have 
been given many months 
eurller. was given when it was ^ 
iir^ part because of that oppo-" 

think the demonstration.^ 
have had very little effect ex 


cept to ehnbarrass those people 
in the Senate who were fight- 
in t’lls fight One of the 
•It:. . in the fight ai'Hin.st 

p»-eseu.. policy in Vietnam 
me the other day:^“If tlvse.^ 
.demonsrerations keep up, the 
only result they’re going to 
have is silencing the senatorial 
opposition.” [Boos and gasps.] 
Look, are you denying that 
he said this to 'me? I’m just = 
reporting it. This is a man 
who has fought very bravely. 

HARDWICKWhat do you 
think? 

SCHLESINGER — I have no 
■I question that the opposition 
\ has had a very useful role. I 
i think that form of the opposi- 
I tion which gives great plcas- 
^ ure to the discharge of per¬ 
sonal emotions may not be thdji 
kind that’s going to be most 
effective in the real world. 


' J.ARDWICK —Would you thinly 
it was a good and comfortable 
country in which there were 
no demonstrations of students 
and people who were going to 
Y)e drafted against the war? | 
SCHLESINGER — No. Youf 
asked me whether I thoughtj 











nese c.^r ion V 

effective ^ ' 

suits the xjc riOri.-:.-v\:.on;’ ti’.d 
to g'et. 

I bellei’C in >K.i.y ar.v»* 
ing views aac! tai. if you 
have a view —<in tris 

wl*:.re we may C/St.^r —?nd 
you are anxious to ha^^e that 
view have irnrT.ct you try to 
advance th«iw i a v/ay 

r^' V ;il V act and no^ 

' i v/ay that 

.Uonal orgasm for yourso'*!. 
iher' is y"i^ —I d dh 

repeat it—that on balance tr^e 
^opi,os‘i:on co the v^^r h Du¬ 
play eu a /c-»^ Tv-lo, 

J the i'rin In .v^.den 't ins 
ll played x xoie who. 

the arginnent?. are cffectin- 
and no^ when th .; maj ifesL 
tions arc ar^'^tv/Uvd. 

RUKEYSfcJR — ?>6 yo** think^ 
then that dei lomst' t*ng is 
hysttv^cai anC , . . c v/ar iw 

not hysterical? 

. Schlesinger— r think some 

demonstrations a>'o hysterical 
and some wars 5uc‘ hysterical. 
All the people who feel so 
loral about killing people did 
: feel this way in 1941 when 
* v/as a matter of killing 
•Germans and Japanese. 

Rukeyser—Y es, but aren'ti* 
;V,\* making a political point in; 
Vietnam and isn't it a mature: 
v/ay to make a political point 
hy demonstrating ? 


^ LESINCKR—If chcre '-re 

people here in this room v'ho ' 
think .t’.s a mat/\':-e v .* to 
mak'' V point in ^,fonj. ;r. p( y 
icy. ... I don’t to 

thittiv s. You may so. 

I Kim'k the speeches of Sen- 
ators Church, McGovern, Ful- 
bright, Robert Kennedy and 
so on, have had m;cre influence' 
in changing policy than the 
March on Washington. If the 
^point !.s to be effective, you 
'don't carry Vietcong banners. 
.That’s all. Moreover, 1 will 
^say that anyone who really 
thinks that life will be better 
with a Vietcong victory has 
no claim for any moral posi¬ 
tion of any sort. 

L/YND—No, but, Mr. Scnles- 
inger, if it’s permissible for 
pol cy makers to gamble andl 
no always to be sure what’s, 
goivir to be effective, ^can't, 
ordinary citizens have thati 
same right? 

SciihESiNGER — Absolutely. 

I but I was asked what was 
effective and what wasn’t. I 
tried to answer that question, 
j'. . . Its a hard life. ^ 


^ I 
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INQUIRY DETERMINED SENATOR JAMES L. BUCKLEY (NEW YORK), 

CAN BE REACHED AT DISTRICT OFFICE, ONE ONE ZERO EAST FORTY- 
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^ «D®AL BUREAU OF flWESTIGATIONl W I*. Bishop __ 

COlWMUNICATfONS SECTION I Mr* Callcjhan- I 

NOV 091972^ / S:S£yIIZ 

NR05 SL PLAIN 7^^^ Mr. Gcbhcrdi_ 

•^r*! Jonkins- 

3:33PM URGENT 11-9-72 WBS ^Ei-tiTYPE' Mr. Marshall- 

Mr. MiUer, E.S.- 

Mr* Purvis _ 

TO ACTING DIRECTOR 

I Mr. Soyors_| 

T»5r. V/alters ... 

FROM ST. LOUIS (161-G) RUC 2P j TGlo.-Room J. _I 

Mr. Kialoy ___ 

i Mr.-Armstrong ^ 
Ms. HcrvrHg 
Mrs. Neonctn_ 

IRVING KRISTOL, AKA. SPECIAL INQUIRY. BUDED NOV. TEN, NEXT. — 

ff -- 'yW 

(/ RE NEW YORK TEL. TO BUREAU NOV. EIGHT, LAST AND ST. LOUIS TEL.^ ^ 

TO BUREAU NOV. NINE, INSTANT. i 

REVIEW NOVEMBER NINE, INSTANT OF MILITARY RECORDS, NPRC-M, | 

ST. LOUIS, MO., INDICATED KRISTOL, SERIAL NUMBER THREE SIX 
NINE ONE NINE EIGHT EIGHT THREE, INDUCTED AND ENTERED IN U.S. 

ARMY OCTOBER SIXTEEN, FORTY-FOUR, CHICAGO, ILL. HONORABLY 
DISCHARGED AUGUST TEN, FORTY-SIX, AS STAFF SERGEANT, FORT 
SHERIDAN, ILL. ^ 

FOREIGN SERVICE EUROPEAN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS AND AWARDED’V 
WORLD WAR TWO VICTORY MEDAL, EUROPEAN AFRICAN MIDDLE EASTERN V 
CAMPAIGN medal, ARMY OCCUPATION MEDAL, GOOD CONDUCT MEDAL 
AND PURPLE heart MEDAL. 

SATISFACTORILY COMPLETED FOUR WEEK LIBRARY SCIENCE COURSE 
WHILE IN EUROPEAN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS DURING NINETEEN FORTY- 

n;Mn DArstr nMir / f / ' ^ Co 
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page two 

FIVE. 

CONDUCT AND EFFICIENCY RATINGS RANGED FROM SATISFACTORY TO 
EXCELLENT AND NO RECORD COURT MARTIAL OR AWOL. 

date and place of birth shown JANUARY TWENTYTWO, TWENTY, 

AT BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 

NO REPORT BEING SUBMITTED AT ST. LOUIS. 

END 
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CHANGED, IRVING .K5.1ST0L, AKA IRVING WIL LIAM KRI STOL ; SPI. BUDED 
NOV. TEN, NEXT, WITHOUT FAIL. 

TITLE CHANGED TO INCLUDED NAME IRVING WILLIAM KRISTOL AS INDI- 
CATED IN FILES OF NATIONAL PERSONNEL RECORDS CENTER-CIVILIAN 
(NPRC-C), ST. LOUIS, MO. 

' REBUTEL NOVEMBER THREE, LAST, AND BUAIRTEL TO WASHINGTON FIELD 

OFFICE NOVEMBER THREE, LAST. 

RECORDS, NPRC-C, ST. LOUIS, MO., DISCLOSED IRVING WILLIAM 

KRISTOL EMPLOYED BY NAVY DEPARTMENT, U.S. NAVY YARD, NEW YORK, 

NY, FROM AUGUST TWENTYTHREE, NINETEEN FORTY, TO JANUARY TWENTYSEVEN, 

NINETEEN FORTYFOUR, AS AP 

£ 

SEVEN ZERO TWO, AND AS INTER! 

NOV 28 1972 
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PAGE TWO 
SL 161-NPRC-C 

SIX ZERO SIX THREE. TERMINATED BY REASON OF RESIGNATION, 

’I WISH TO ENTER THE ARMED SERVICES, AND TO SPEND WHATEVER I HAVE 
PRIOR TO INDUCTION COMPLETING CERTAIN URGENT PERSONAL AFFAIRS.’ 
RECORDS indicated THAT RELEASE REQUIRED UNDER WORLD WAR TWO MANPOWER 
CONTROLS WAS WITHHELD AS HIS SERVICES WERE NEEDED AT THE NAVY YARD. 

FOLLOWING DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS WERE NOTED: FEBRUARY FOUR, 
FORTYTWO, LETTER OF WARNING FOR FAILURE TO ATTAIN PASSING MARK IN 
APPRENTICE training COURSE. AUGUST SEVENTEEN, FORTYTHREE, LETTER 
OF ADMONISHMENT FOR ABSENCE WITHOUT PERMISSION ON JULY THIRTYONE, 
FORTYTHREE. AUGUST TEN, FORTYTHREE, LETTER OF WARNING FOR EXCESSIVE 
ILLNESSES OR ABSENCES DUE TO MINOR INDISPOSITIONS .DURING PERIOD 
FROM APRIL SEVEN TO JULY TWENTY, FORTYTHREE. DECEMBER THIRTEEN, 
FORTYTHREE, SUSPENSION FROM DUTY WITHOUT PAY FOR THREE DAYS FOR 
ABSENCE WITHOUT AUTHORITY ON NOVEMBER TWENTYTWO, FORTYTHREE, AND 
FAILING TO REPLY TO OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

FOLLOWING FORMER ADDRESSES WERE LISTED IN RECORDS: ONE TWO NINE 
FIVE DE KALB AVE., BROOKLYN, NY (NINETEEN FORTY). ONE NINE SIX 
SEVEN EIGHTYFIRST ST., BROOKLYN, NY (NINETEEN FORTYTHREE). 

BIRTH data shown AS JANUARY TWENTYTWO, NINETEEN TWENTY, AT NEW 
YORK CITY, NY. 

END PAGE TWO 
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PAGE THREE 

SUPERVISORS WERE LISTED IN RECORDS AS AND b6 

_ b7C 

NO REPORT BEING SUBMITTED BY ST. LOUIS, UACB. 

NEW YORK DIVISION REQUESTED TO CONDUCT APPROPRIATE INVESTIGA¬ 
TION. 

END 
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IRVDJG KRISTOL, SP, BUDED NOVEMBER TEN NEXT. 
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RE NEW YORK TELETYPE TO BUREAU, NOVEMBER EIGHT LAST. 

ON NOVEMBER NINE, INSTANT, A REVIEW OF THE RECORDS OF 
THE LAS VEGAS POLICE DEPARTMENT AND THE CLARK COUNTY SHERIFF’S 
OFFICE, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA, DISCLOSED NO RECORD IDENTIFIABLE 
WITH IRVING KRISTOL’S SISTER, LILLIAN O’SULLIVAN. ON 
NOVEMBER NINE, INSTANT, 



LAS VEGAS, NEVADA, ADVISED THAT HE CONSIDERED 


LILLIAN O’SULLIVAN’S CHARACTER BEYOND REPROACH. 


KNEW NOTHING UNFAVORABLE CONCERNING HER CHARACTER, LOYALTY, 
OR associations. I IsTATED THAT HE HAS KNOWN LILLIAN 



O’SULLIVAN AND HER HUSBAND 




SINCE THE TIME THEY MOVED 

7 





p INTO THE RESIDENCE ADJACENT TO HIS APPROXIMATELY TWO AND 
ONE HALF YEARS AGO. INVESTIGATION REPORTED BY NITEL TO ' 

MEET BUREAU DEADLINE UACB. 28 1972 ' 

wT^wrani - 
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TO: ACTING DIRECTOR, FBI 

FROM; SAC, NEW.YORK (161-4254) 

SUBJECT; IRVING KRISTOL 
SPECIAL INQUIRY 
BUDED; 11/10/72 


ReNYteletype, 11/10/72. 

i The Wall Street Journal contain^ an article captioned, 
rving Kristol and Friends” by ROBERT L./BARTLEY. This 
tide in part read as follows; *'How to/designate this body 
thought or thinkers is admittedly a difficulty. 'The Public 
terest crov^d' is serviceable enough fori some purposes, but the 
magazine carries many other x>n:iters as well, and others outside 
its immediate circle are coming to parallel conclusions". \ 

A copy of this article is enclosed. \ 

V 

The October, 1972 issue of/the Wall Street Journal /) 
contained an article captioned, "Th^ New Road for the ‘ 

Democrats", which read in part as follows; "So I see no 
prospect of any return to'politics s.s normal* after November. 

The destiny of the Democratic Party 'in in the hands of a 
movement committed what, by yesterday's standards, would be 
called the politics\pf irresponsibility." A copy of this article 
is enclosed. A ^ 

V. ... 

©Bureau (Ends. 
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NY 161-4254 


The September 14, 1972, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal reflected that IRVING KRISTOL, Henry Luce Professor 
of Urban Values at New York University, was a member of the 
Board of Contributors of the Wall Street Journal. He 
contributed an article captioned, *%lhy Jews Turn Conservative”, 
which read in part as follows: ”Oae can sum up the matter 
in this vray. Jews are perceiving an identity of interests 
between (a) the preservation of liberal values and institutions, 
and (b) Jex'^ish survival." A copy of this article is enclosed. 


J 
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By Robert^ L^B^ARTLEY 

As establishment liberalism blurred into 
radicalism in the middle and late 1960s, the 
most telling opposition came not from those 
we usually call conservatives but from An¬ 
other distinct group of thinkers that is dis- 
‘ tinctly identifiable but lacking a good label. 

To measure which criticism tells, look at 
the reactions of the criticized. The Nixon ad¬ 
viser most maligned in liberal circles was not 
' a conventional right-winger, but Daniel Pat¬ 
rick Moynihan. In the radical-liberal book re¬ 
views, the most hated book of recent times 
was not anything by William F. Buckley Jr., 
but Edward C. Banfield’s “The Unheaveiily 
City.'’ Of the same people the wife of an Ivy 
League department ^chairman remarks to a 
young dinner guest-job applicant, “You don’t 
mention names like that if you want to be 
hired in this department.” 

Such is the perverse homage paid to critics 
who not merely sting, but bite, to critics who 
are a real threat. In fact, “names like that,” 
along with others like James Q. Wilson, Rob¬ 
ert Nisbet and Nathan Glazer, represent a 
new intellectual school, composed of a some¬ 
what ironical alliance of empirical social sci¬ 
entists and classical philosophers attuned to 
an almost-forgotten ^ conservatism. The best 
place to follow its development has been in 
the pages of that incomparable quarterly, The 
Public Interest. 

An Incisive Commentary 

Now (one might say at last) we have a 
collection of essays from a singular member 
of the school, Irving Kristol, co-editor of The 
Public Interest and Hemw Luce Professor of 
Urban Values at New York University. His 
“On the Democratic Idea in America” (Har¬ 
per & Row, 149 pages, $5) is a brilliant and in- 
icisive commentary on our times, and also a 
valuable tool in understanding the wider intel¬ 
lectual movement. 

Mr. Kristol’s essays are valuable, for one 
thing, in putting the proper emphasis on the 
philosophical side of the alliance. As the two 
contemporary thinkers who have most influ¬ 
enced him he lists Lionel Trilling, the famous 
literary critic who first wrote of “the adver¬ 
sary culture,” and Leo Strauss, the great 
Aristotelian scholar at the University of Chi¬ 
cago. And through the essays, in particular 
those on urban civilization, the shaking foun¬ 
dations of the West and the problems of capi¬ 
talist society, run the ancient philosophical 
themes we so seldom see today: the nature of 
man and society, the question of virtue and 
the importance of underlying values. 

I The essays are equally valuable, though, 
as a primer in the central themes Mr. Kristol 
shares with the rest of his school. A society, 
culture or civilization is ultimately held to¬ 
gether not by its formal institutions but by in¬ 
formal things—tradition?, value,s, feelings and 
expectations shared by its citizens and impos¬ 
ing on them certain disciplines. 


Thus the problems of society may steni not 
from material conditions or its formal institu- , 
tion.s but directly from the more important in¬ 
formal variables. In particular, the present 
distress of the United States and other West¬ 
ern democracies arises from the erosion of 
values and traditions that have held them tg- 
gether. The most obvious manifestation of 
this erosion is the spread of tlie adversary 
culture, the growth of traditional intellectual 
hostility to capitalist society into a powerful 
and self-perpetuating force that undermines 
the authority and legitimacy any society 
needs to operate. 

This view of society also suggests the im¬ 
mense difficulty of reform by rational pre¬ 
scription. Things arc ahvays bo much more 
complex than they look. They have evolved 
that way ^through cut-and-fit adaptation, and 
those who follow rational prescriptions do not 
understand with what they tinker^ 

V Mr. Kristol does not carry this'as far as 
other members of the school might, though he 
says “the unanticipated consequences of so¬ 
cial action are always more inaportant, and 
usually less agreeable, than the intended con¬ 
sequences.” He bejieves reforms ai’e neces¬ 
sary, but not reforms intended to change the 
material conditions of life but to produce insti¬ 
tutions that mcorporate, stress and reinforce 
the values and traditions impoi'tant to society. 
He calls for a “combination of the reforming 
spirit with the conservative ideal.” 

^How to designate this body of thought or 
thinkers is admittedly a difficulty. “The Pub¬ 
lic Interest crowd” is serviceable enough for 
some purposes, but the magazine carries 
many other writers as well, and others out¬ 
side its immediate circle are coming to paral¬ 
lel conclusions. For its own purposes, the cir¬ 
cle solves the .problem well enough; a fellow 
member • is Vo* 'sensible person,” or more 
likely “one of the few sensible persons 
a'^ound.”' You don’t ’ describe yourself that 
way, though, and various individuals are 
forced to formulations like “radical centrist” 
or “neo-Whig.” : 

In his book Mr. Kristol says his ideas add 
up to only “an equivocal” political position. 
Another member of the group says it “isn't 
left or right or center—it is to be located only 
by means of a more complex set of con¬ 
cepts.” And some of its members will still be 
uncomfortable with any variant of the word 
conservative. 

The Heritage of Burke 

Still, the words—self-discipline, authority, 
legitimacy, values, virtue—are profoundly 
conservative ones. And the themes come not 
only from Aristotle but almost straight from 
the pages of Edmund Burke, whose ideas the 
word conservative was coined to describe. 
5 This is a heritage that deserves to be empha¬ 
sized and reclaimed. 

Thus Herman Kahn, one of those outside 
• The Public Interest group who sounds parallel 
themes, speaks of the emergency of “conser¬ 
vationists: trying to conserve old values, but 
I not necessarily interested in the economic 
I and political emphasis of ‘Landon’ or 


‘Goldwater.' ” A less contrived and awkward 
term has also sometimes been used to con¬ 
note both a Burkean heritage and a central 
purpose of conserving society and its values. 
This term is “neo-conservative,” and while I 
do not know who first used it in this context, 
it seems’to fit best. 

In particular, “neo-conservative” is useful 
in making a needed contrast. Despite the her¬ 
itage of the pertinent themes, they'are not the 
ones we normally associate with contempo-' 
rary American conservatism. They are occa¬ 
sionally found in the pages of The National 
Reviev/, to be sure, but other and perhaps 
contradictory themes leave them muted and 
confused. The neo-conservative themes speak 
so plainly to our day, indeed, that it is some¬ 
thing of a mark against American conserva¬ 
tism that sounding them is left to a group 

laced with apostate liberals and radicals. 

One must give credit where it is due, of 
course, and anyone who values conservative 
ideas of any sort owes a deep debt to l^Ir. 
Bucldey. His talent and enterprise have suc¬ 
ceeded in making clear that another tradition 
does exist as an alternative to the dominant 
liberalism. Without his skill and verve even 
that much probably would not be clear out¬ 
side of a few cloisters here and there. 

Yet so often those who claim the word con¬ 
servative are not followers of Burke but o^- 
Adam Smith. So often you find not skepticisn'^ 
about rationalist reformers, but the prescrip¬ 
tion of laissez faire not merely as a marvrd- 
ously efficient economic device but ,as a cu I’o 
for the ills of society. So often you find not the 
thought that other nations must work c-ut 
their own systems even if we know ours e-i’e 
better, but an apocalyptic anti-cornmuniS'Ci, 
So often we find conservatives stressing not 
the protection and preservation of the Ameri¬ 
can mainstream, but opposition to it. 

There is of course much truth in ' "nli of 
these conservative positions. Govern nent 
regulation has an automatic tendency towprd 
overextension. Even while dealing with Com- ’ 
munist China, we should remember that its 
totalitarianism denies the values Western civ¬ 
ilization holds dear. Many recent American 
trends wholly deserve opposition. 

These are truths we should not forget, but 
they do not really seem the truths central to 
our day. That is why conventional conserva¬ 
tives so often march off finto, political irrele¬ 
vancy, with the Goldwater campaign) strident 
opposition to the China initiatives, the Ash- 
brook candidacy. Now we even find that the 
New York Conservative Party has decided to 
oppose state senator John Marchi, its impec¬ 
cably civilized standard-bearer against John 
Lindsay. Somehow there is the doctrinal rig¬ 
idity one would expect of radicals, not the 
moderation one would expect of conserva¬ 
tives. 

It is the strength of the nco-coR3cr\’’ativ''.s, 
by contrast, that despite their small numbers 
they have occupied a number of strategic in¬ 
tersections in American life. Politically, for 
example, they are something of a swing 
group between the two major parties. Their 
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Many observers appear to see the Mc¬ 
Govern campaign as little more than another 
performance of the Goldwater variation, only 
this time by a Democratic ensemble. They 
are certain that he will lose by a landslide, 
that this will finally discredit the ‘*extre- 
mists” within his party, and that the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, after the election, will reconsti¬ 
tute itself around its traditional liberal center. 
Mr. Meany certainly sees it this way, as do 
all of the urban Democratic bosses, most of 
the congressional delegation, the majority of 
“old liberals,“ and a good part of the press. 

I wonder. . . . Not that I have any reason 
to doubt the polls and their evidence pointing 

Board of Contributors 

to an -overwhelming Nixon victory. What I do 
doubt, however, is that Senator McGovern’s 
nomination is a passing aberration, an epi¬ 
sode without serious consequence, and that 
the future of the Democratic Party will in¬ 
volve a restoration of yesterday’s leadership 
and of yesteryear’s traditions. Those “old lib¬ 
erals” who confidently anticipate such a res¬ 
toration, after the debacle, remind me of all 
those Grover Cleveland Democrats • who 
waited for William Jennings Bryan to go 
away, after he lost badly in ’96. But he was 
renominated twice thereafter, although a sure 
loser. And when the Democrats finally won, it 
was with Woodrow Wilson, who was a very 
different political animal from Grover Cleve¬ 
land, just as the Democratic Party was by 
then a very different party. 

The trouble with the Goldwater analogy is 
that it overlooks the basic difference between 
the Republican and Democratic parties. This 
difference has to do with the relative strength 
and significance of ideology within the two 
parties. One can put it this way: in the course 
of the past decades, the Democratic Party 
has become less of a traditional American po¬ 
litical party and more of a European-style 
ideological moveinent. I see no reason for 
thinking this process will halt, or reverse it¬ 
self. On the contrary, the more reasonable ex¬ 
pectation is that Senator McGovern’s defeat 
will only accelerate it. 

The Textbook View 

Textbooks on American government 
smugly used to say—many still do, I'm sure 
—that the crucial difference between Ameri¬ 
can and European political parties is that 
ours are only mildly ideological while theirs 
are essentially so. Hence, American politics is 
mainly a “pragmatic” enterprise, in which 
“common sense” always triumphs over theo¬ 
retical dogma. Yes, the conventional wisdom 
goes on to say, we have a “party of stability” 
(the Republicans) and a “party of change” 
(the Democrats); but each of these parties 
can only win an election by capturing the 
high, center ground, with the result that what 
the parties have in common will always be 
more important than what sets them apart. 

This traditional view of American politics 
used to be largely true—but it is not nearly so 
' true,today. The Republican Party still fits the 
formula; its capture by a right-wing move¬ 
ment led by Senator Goldwater was indeed an 
aberration, one which it would just as soon 
forget. But the Democratic Party of the 
1970s, I would guess, will more closely re¬ 
semble the British Labor Party or the Ger¬ 
man Social Democratic Party than the Demo¬ 
cratic Party our textbooks describe. It will be- 
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have more like a movement, less like a party 
that offers an alternative—but not radically 
novel—government. Which is to say: it will be 
far more interested in maintaining and as¬ 
serting its ambitious ideological intentions 
than in winning a particular electoral victory 
by persuading those near the center that it is 
“responsible” and “statesmanlike.” And it 
will count on conservative Ineptitude or con¬ 
servative bad luck to deliver it the govern¬ 
ment more or less on its own terms. 

It is the relative strength of the spirit of 
“movement” vis a vis the spirit of “party” 
which determines how any political organiza¬ 
tion will react to adversity. Where the spirit 
of party is preponderant, as it is among Re¬ 
publicans (who feel it to be more important 
that they govern than precisely hov) they gov¬ 
ern), an electoral defeat will indicate that a 
turn toward the center is in-order. Whether 
that center is somewhat to the left or right of 
yesterday’s center is of no great importance. 
A political party which** believes its natural 
destiny is prudently to govern will* take its 
bearings from the observable political con¬ 
stellations. It will be, in that sense, prag¬ 
matic. It may "not much like the realities Tt 
will have to accommodate itself to, but it will 
assume that these realities are created out¬ 
side the political sector—by changes in socio¬ 
economic structure, religious beliefs, cultural 
perspectives, etc.—and that politics has little 
choice but to come to terms with them. All 
this, of course, is especially true of the “party 
of stability,” which always sees its task as 
tending to the arrangements of society, not 
reshaping them, or challenging them, or in¬ 
venting new and better arrangements. 

It is quite otherwise when the spirit of 
movement is dominant. This is more a reli¬ 
gious spirit than a properly political one, and 
it reacts to disaster by intensifying its zeal. 
Whether this disaster be a failure of popular 
acceptance or a failure inherent in its own 
program is of no significance. The early 
Christians did not revert to Judaism when the 
Second Coming failed to eventuate; instead, 
they went out to proselytize with a redoubled 
enthusiasm. The Seventh Day Adventists did 
not disband when the world failed to come to 
its predicted end. And the Socialist move¬ 
ments of the 20th Century-which are best un¬ 
derstood as secular religions-have not relin¬ 
quished their ideological commitments simply 
because socialism, whenever instituted, has 
been a disappointment where it has not been 
an unmitigated calamity. 

It is instructive to note what is happening 
to the Socialist parties of Britain, Germany, 
and Sweden. In Britain, where a Conservative 
government presides over high unemploy¬ 
ment and a near-runaway inflation, the Labor 
Party needs only make a few gestures in the 
direction of moderation to ensure a victory in 
the next election. It refuses to do so, but 
rather moves inexorably to the left — to a 
neutralist foreign policy (involving a with¬ 
drawal from NATO) and a more radical (i.e., 
collectivist and egalitarian) domestic policy. 
The members of the Labor Party, its activist 
core, have had experience of moderate Labor 
governments and have learned that these 
ernments (a) always fall short of realizing 
their political dreams, and (b) always end up 
in political trouble, as its programs beconie a 
mess and as the electorate becomes disillu¬ 
sioned. Tliis failure of moderate reform to 
meet extravagantly high expectations-and 
frequently to fall below anyone’s expectations 


- does not chasten the movement; it further 
radicalizes the movement, and the party 
which the movement inhabits. 

Something like this, it seems to me, has 
been happening to the young activists who 
have, under the McGovern rules, seized con¬ 
trol of major segments of the Democratic 
Party. They are reacting, not only to the Viet¬ 
nam war, but at least as much to Lyndon 
Johnson’s “Great Society” programs. .They 
realize these programs have failed, but they 
have decided to attribute this failure to timid¬ 
ity rather than to over-ambitiousness. And, 
taking “the long view” which characterizes 
movements as distinct from’parties, they pre¬ 
fer electoral defeat with McGovern to possi¬ 
ble victory with a Humphrey or Muskie. 

A Popular Illusion 

In Germany and Sweden, Socialist parties 
are in power—and have been risking electoral 
defeat by moving left, even though it is clear 
the people would just as soon they didn’t. It 
used to be the case—many people are under 
the illusion it still is—that parties of the left, 
once elected, always “naturally” moved to¬ 
ward the center under the pressure of govern¬ 
mental responsibilities. But Socialist refor¬ 
mism has been so unsuccessful, and the expe¬ 
rience has been so disagreeable to adherents 
to the “movement,” that these latter simply 
want no more of it. And in the United States, 
liberal reformism—not really so very differ¬ 
ent from social-democratic reformism in Eu¬ 
rope—has endured the same fate, with the 
same results. 

But won’t the trade unions pull the Demo¬ 
cratic Party back to the center? I doubt it. In 
fact, I would expect the pull to work the other 
way. The trade unions of Britain, Germany 
and Sweden used to represent the “solid,” 
“responsible,” “right-wings” of the Socialist 
parties in those* countries. But they, too, have 
been moving sharply left. The prevailing pat¬ 
tern of industrial relations prescribes that 
trade union leaders adopt an adversary pos¬ 
ture to the business community. It is there¬ 
fore very difficult for them to be otherwise 
than “in opposition” to a party that takes 
business interests seriously; and they have no 
choice, in the end, but to follow the left wher¬ 
ever it goes. Today’s trade union leaders in 
the United States may be resisting tliis subter- 
remean tide; tomorrow’s trade union leaders, 
will be moving along with it, if only to keep 
their heads above water. 

So I see no prospect of any return to “poli¬ 
tics as normal” after November. The destiny 
of the Democratic Party is in the hands of a 
movement committed to what, by yesterday's 
standards, would be called the politics of ir¬ 
responsibility. Those who think that a Nixon 
'landslide will somehow recapture for us the 
tranquility of the Eisenhower years are, I 
should say, engaging in wishful thinking. That 
tranquility was ensured through the coopera¬ 
tion of a responsible opposition, led by Sena¬ 
tor Lyndon Johnson. There is today no such 
responsible opposition in view, and no such 
leader to command it. 


Irving Kristol is Henry Lnce Professor 
of Urban Values at New York University 
and co-editor of the quarterly, The Public 
Interest He is also a member of the Jonr- 
naVs Board of Contributors, four distin¬ 
guished professors, who contribute periodic 
articles reflecting a broad range of views. 
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ON NOVEMBER TEN SEVENTY TWO MARTIN DIAMOND, PROFESSOR 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, NORTHERN ILL. UNIVERSITY, ADVISED SA 
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. JERUSALEM—Though it has not gone un¬ 
noticed that American Jews are passing 
through a period of political turbulence, atten¬ 
tion has .for the most part been fixed on two 
points. The first is tho expectation that an un¬ 
precedented number of Jewish voters may be 
casting their ballots for Richard Nixon, 
'"'thereby denying the Democratic Party its two 
key states of New York and California. The 
second is the expectation that a great many 
wealthy Jews will be denying the Democratic 
Party their customary philanthropy, thereby 
worsening the Party’s already sorry financial 
condition. 


Both expectations are reasonable enough 
and—barring unforeseen developments before 
November—point to a possible Nixon land- 
* -slide. But if one focuses on these two points 
alone, one is likely to miss the larger signifi¬ 
cance of what is happening among Jews, not 
only in the U.S. but everywhere in the world. 
Similarly, if one explains the phenomenon by 
reference to purely American circumstances 
—the busing controversy,' attitudes toward Is¬ 
rael, the ethnic conflict of Jews and blacks 
within various urban school systems and 
neighborhoods—one will .be offering a paro¬ 
chial interpretation of an event that has a 
more universal meaning. 

It is interesting to note, for instance, that 
in Britain a similar realignment seems to be 
taking place, even though none of the pecu¬ 
liarly American pressures exists. Indeed, in 
Britain one can speak more of a reversal than 
a realignment. The Conservative Party and 
the conservative press, traditionally cool to¬ 
ward Israel and traditionally indifferent to¬ 
ward Jewish interests, has of late shown in¬ 
creasing friendliness and concern for both. In 
•contrast, the Liberal and Labor parties and 
press, traditionally *‘pro-Jewish,’* have re¬ 
cently become rather critical of Israel and 
also display a rather studied indifference to 
Jev/ish sensibilities. 

In Israel itself, of course, the changing po¬ 
litical climate is most acutely noticed and 
most widely discussed. Israel, it should be re¬ 
membered, was founded by men of the Left¬ 
most of the original Zionist leaders and think- 
: ers were socialists of one kind or another— 

I and it has always assumed its national des- 
'■ tiny was linked to the vitality of “progres- 
1 sive” and “liberal” movements elsewhere. 
. But, today, it is these very movements which 
’ are either vehemently anti-Israel or coolly 
, critical of it. It is as if the U.S. in 1820 or 1830, 
had discovered that all the movements in Eu¬ 
rope for “democratic liberation” were uncer¬ 
tain as to whether the new American nation 
should be permitted to exist. The kind of “ag¬ 
onizing reappraisal” that this would have pro¬ 
voked is exactly the experience which Israelis 
are living through. 

An Interesting, Important Question 

Now, it is tempting to regard this whole 
development as a temporary aberration, aris¬ 
ing mainly out of the-particular exigencies of 
t both Israeli and American foreign policy, and 
of the terror which the prospect of a new holo¬ 
caust in the Middle East—the extermination 
of another 2,000,000 Jews—strikes in every 
Jewish heart. That terror is real enough, and 
the exigencies of Isi^aeli foreign policy are 
real enough, too. But there does not seem to 
be anything temporary about this condition. 
Despite atrocities such as the one at Munich, 
emerging pro-Arab sympathies within the 
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Lett grow steadily stronger, not only in the 
United States but in every land. And the 
really interesting and important question is: 
Why? Why -should the Left be so anti-Israel? 
And if one is able to answer that question, 
one should then be in a better position to un¬ 
derstand the growing hostility of the Left to 
Jews within such nations as tho U.S., Eng¬ 
land, France. Germany, even Sweden. 

That answer has precious little to -do with 
anything that has been independently occur¬ 
ring among Jews or within Israel. For two 
centuries now, Jews everywhere have been of 
a predominantly left-of-center political per¬ 
suasion—and most of them would strongly 
prefer to retain this political identity. Having 
been emancipated from the ghetto by the rev¬ 
olutions of the 18th and'19th centuries, and 
having been accorded full civil rights (as dis¬ 
tinct from mere “toleration”) by the parties 
of liberalism and social democracy, Jews 
simply do not feel at home on the political 
Right, and most are even somewhat uncom¬ 
fortable within the political <;enter. It is true 
that, in terms of their socio-econorriic status, 
American Jews “ought” to have .been more 
conservative than liberal for several decades 


_Board oi Contributors 

The WairiStreeT journal is pleased to 
announce a new feature, the Board of Con¬ 
tributors, . intended to present a broad 
range of viewpoints on current topics. 
Four distinguished university professors 
have been invited to contribute regular 
monthly articles, and each has agreed to 
write eight to twelve times over the next 
year. The contributors are: 

Walter W. Heller, Regents’ Professor of 
Economics at the University of Minnesota 
and former chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers under Presidents Ken¬ 
nedy and Johnson. 

Irving Kristol, Henry Luce Professor of 
Urban Values at New York .University and 
co-editor of the quarterly. The Public In¬ 
terest. 

Paul W. McCracken, Edmund Ezra Day 
University 'Professor of Business Adminis¬ 
tration at the University of Michigan and 
former chairman of the Council of Eco¬ 
nomic Advisers under President Nixon. 

Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Albert 
Schweitzer Professor of the Humanities at 
the City University of New York and win¬ 
ner of Pulitzer Prizes in history and biog¬ 
raphy. 

Mr. Kristol’s article is the second in the 
series. Initial articles by other contributors 
will appear next week. 


now. But they weren’t—and aren’t. When po¬ 
litical loyalties have been powerfully shaped 
by two hundred years of history, the influence 
of contemporary socio-economic interests 
turns out to be surprisingly weak. 

Similarly, it cannot be said that Israel has 
undergone any kind of political transforma¬ 
tion—either in fact or in thought—over this 
past decade. Perhaps it should have, but it 
didn’t, Israel remains a “mixed economy”— 
part capitalist, part socialist—and the reign¬ 
ing political ethos is still that of a .“coopera¬ 
tive commonwealth.” True, Israel has been 
victorious in war and has acquired extensive 
new territories. But no one who visits Israel 
can doubt that she would part with all or most 
of these territories—the city of Jerusaleni al¬ 


ways an exception—in exchange lor a peace 
treaty that would guarantee her survival. 

No, it was not the Jews or Israelis who, on 
their own, moved right. It is the Left that has 
moved left, thereby disinheriting the Jews 
and Israelis of their traditional political loyal¬ 
ties. The consequence is that the Jews are 
being compelled, gradually and reluctantly, 
to move right. Jews have not become “reac¬ 
tionary” as a result of affluence or military 
victory. But they are certainly reacting 
against the new politics of the Left. 

To say that the Left has moved left is to 
take note of an event of the greatest impor- 
tance-r-probably the crucial political develop¬ 
ment of the past fifteen years. The Left of 
yesteryear was generally humanistic in its 
outlook. Thersocialism it preached could be 
taken as an extension rather than a repudia¬ 
tion of liberal values, and Jews saw no rea¬ 
son why they shouldn’t survive—as Jetas—in 
a liberal-socialist society. The Soviet Union, 
to be sure, posed a problem. But many of the 
Left could persuade themselves that Stalinist 
totalitarianism was something peculiarly Rus¬ 
sian and would in any case become more 
humane as it matured, as Russia itself be¬ 
came more “Western.” 

The New Left—by which one means not 
merely the various off-campus sects in the 
U.S. but also the new movements toward 
some form of “national socialism” in under¬ 
developed countries—is of another breed alto¬ 
gether. It appeals, not to the working class, 
but to that “underclass” which Marx con¬ 
temptuously. referred to as the lumpen prole¬ 
tariat, Where the Old Left claimed to fulfill 
the Western moral and intellectual tradition, 
even as it transcended it, the New Left repu¬ 
diates that tradition. Its utter contempt for 
liberal values is as complete as it is candid. 
There are no Norman Thomases or Leon 
Blums or Hugh Gaitskills in this new move¬ 
ment. Only Maos and Che Guevaras and Cas-. 
tros and Eldridge Cleavers-men for whom 
socialism is necessarily totalitarian. In their 
utopias, there is no room for Jews, not for re¬ 
ligious Jews, not for secular Jews who wish to 
preserve some kind of Jewish identity, and 
not for a Jewish state that is also a liberal so¬ 
ciety. 

Speaking Plainly 

True, there* are segments of the New Left 
that are not quite so extreme. But their insis¬ 
tence on the “politics of confrontation”—of 
mob action, to put' it plainly—is bound to 
cause uneasiness among Jews who have 
never fared well at the hands of mobs. True, 
too, there seem to be some young Jews who 
are fascinated by a kind of suicidal, mes¬ 
sianic vision. But their number dwindles 
every year. Young Jews were very prominent 
among the original New Left sects on college 
campuses ten years ago. They are not nearly 
so prominent today. Simultaneously, it is 
among Jewish youth groups (including col¬ 
lege students) that there is now considerable 
agitation for redirecting Jewish philanthropy 
toward providing greater support for Jewish 
education—including education in Jewish all¬ 
day schools, which are growing rapidly. 

One can sum up the matter in this way. 
Jews are perceiving an identity of interests 
between (a) the preservation of liberal values 
and institutions, and (b) Jewish survival. 
Jews were attracted to the Left so long as it 
seemed to incorporate liberal values in a 
wider vision. They are now experiencing a re¬ 
vulsion against a Left that wishes to negate 









liberal values. For these values are indispen¬ 
sable to Jews. They are Indispensable to Jews 
in Israel who, regardless of the vagaries of 
RealpolitUCj can see that it is the liberal val¬ 
ues they share with the U.S. that, in the end, 
makes the foreign policies of these two na¬ 
tions more congenial than antipathetic. They 
are equally indispensable to Jews within the 
U.S. or Britain or France, for in any mono¬ 
lithic political system they are bound, as a 
tiny minority, to suffer. 

It is no paradox to state that it is precisely 
the liberalism of American Jews and Israeli 
Jews which are moving both in a more con¬ 
servative direction—moving both toward a 
concern with the conservation of the kind of 
liberal society that prevails in both lands. 
Such a conservatism is, of course, perfectly 
compatible with a care for social I’eforms. It 
is not at all compatible with the antiliberal 
passion that is convulsing and reshaping the 
Left all over the world. 

This redirection of Jewish political think¬ 
ing could have large consequences. Not—or 
not merely—because Jewish voters are con¬ 
centrated in New York or California, and not 
because there are so many rich Jews in pro¬ 
portion to their numbers. Je\vish influence 
has never been primarily a matter of votes or 
money. Jews are important out of all relation 
to their population or wealth because they 
have such extraordinary talents in the intel¬ 
lectual and cultural spheres. It may be naive 
to think that Jews can offer political conser¬ 
vatism, both in the U.S. and Israel and else¬ 
where, an intellectual vigor and cultural 
buoyancy it has so sadly lacked until now. It 
may be naive to think so—but it is now possi¬ 
ble to think that, whereas only yesterday it 
was unimaginable. 
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PAGE TWO 

APPOINTEE’S CHARACTER IS THE FINEST AND HIS MORALS, 
REPUTATION, ASSOCIATES, AND PATRIOTISM HAVE ALWAYS BEEN 


EXCELLENT. HE KNOWS THE APPOINTEE’S 



HIS 



b6 

b7C 


, AND HIS 




HE 

STATED THAT THEY ARE HIGHLY 



REPUTABLE PEOPLE. MR. ROSENTHAV RECOMMENDED THE APPOINTEE 
AS AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE CHOICE FOR A RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
POSITION OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE. 

Zxj) ON NOVEMBER TEN SEVENTYTWO, NATHAN GLAZER, , 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, ADVISED HE HAS KNOWN THE EMPLOYEE FOR ABOUT 
THIRTY YEARS, AND BECAME ACQUAINTED WITH HIM AS A STUDENT 
AT CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK. HE STATED THE EMPLOYEE IS 
AN OUTSTANDING AUTHOR, TEACHER AND PUBLISHER WHOSE 
CHARACTER, MORALS, REPUTATION, ASSOCIATES AMD LOYALTY 
HAVE ALWAYS BEEN OUTSTANDING IN EVERY WAY. 

HE STATED THAT HE HAD NUMEROUS CONTACTS IN THE 
ACADEMIC FIELD WITH THE APPOINTEE AS A PROFESSOR 
AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


END PAGE TWO 




PAGE THREE 



m STATED THAT HE KNOWS THE APPOINTEE’S FAMILY AND THAT 
THEY ARE ALL REPUTABLE PERSONS. PROFESSOR GLAZER 
RECOMMENDED THE APPOINTEE WITHOUT HESITATION AS A FINE 
CHOICE FOR A RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT POSITION OF TRUST 
AND CONFIDENCE. 

ON NOVEMBER TEN SEVENTYTWO, ^6 

-' blC 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

STATED HE HAS KNOWN THE APPOINTEE SINCE THE FALL OF 
SIXTYNINE WHEN HE WAS APPOINTED ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
OF •’ THE PUBLIC INTEREST” AND SINCE THEN WORKED 
(LOSELY WITH THE APPOINTEE, THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
OF THE JOURNAL. 

PROFESSOR STATED THAT THE APPOINTEE IS A 

LEADING INTELLECTUAL, EXTREMELY KNOWLEDGEABLE IN URBAN 
AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC POLICY. HE DESCRIBED HIM AS A CULTURAL 
ORITIC AS REFLECTED IN THE ARTICLE IN HIS PAPER THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST. PROFESSOR STATED THAT 

THE CHARACTER, MORALS, AND REPUTATION OF THE APPOINTEE 
HAVE ALWAYS BEEN EXCELLENT. HE STATED THAT HE ASSOCIATES 
WITH HIGH TYPE PEOPLE AND HIS LOYALTY TO FRIENDS AND 
PATRIOTISM TO THIS COUNTRY ARE ABOVE QUESTION. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 



END PAGE THREE 
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PAGE FOUR 


STATED HE KNOWS THE APPOINTEE’S FAMILY AND THAT 
THEY ARE ALL REPUTABLE PERSONS. HE RECOMMENDED THE APPOINTEE 
AS AN EXCELLENT CHOICE FOR A RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT POSITION OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE. 

ON NOVEMBER TEN SEVENTYTWO PROFESSOR ARNOLD 
BEITCHMAN, POLITICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
MASS. BOSTON, STATLER HOTEL, BOSTON/ MASS, , ADVISED 
THAT HE HAS KNOWN APPOINTEE SINCE NINETEEN FIFTY AND 
CONSIDERS APPOINTEE A GREAT MAN, APPOINTEE IS LOYAL 
A»1ERICAN WHOSE CHARACTER AND MORALS ARE ABOVE QUESTION, 
BEITCHMAN AND APPOINTEE ARE CLOSE FRIENDS AND THEIR 
FAMILIES ARE ALSO CLOSE. APPOINTEE’S WIFE IS A 
ffiOFESSOR AND A VERY BRILLIANT PERSON AND BEITCHMAN IS 
FROUD TO BE ACQUAINTED WITH BOTH OF THEM. BEITCHMAN STATED 
THAT HE WOULD RECOMMEND APPOINTEE VERY HIGHLY FOR A POSITION 
WITH THE US GOVERNMENT AND FELT THAT THE 
GOVERNMENT WOULD BE BETTER OFF FOR HAVING SOMEONE AS 
QUALIFIED AS APPOINTEE. 

ON INSTANT DATE ATTEMPTS TO CONTACT 
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END PAGE FOUR 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS MET WITH NEGATIVE RESULTS. 

_ CHECKED OUT THIS MORNING AND RETURNED TO NEW 

\DRK CITY, 

LEADSi NEW YORK, WILL LOCATE AND INTERVIEW 
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NYTEL, NOV. EIGHT, LAST AND BSTEL TO SF, NOV. NINE, h 


joauiim 


investigation at harvard UNIV., CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
WAS CONDUCTED BY Sa' ' 


•9 


ARREST 


checks at CAMBRIDGE AND BOSTON. MASS, WER E CONDUCTED 
AT THE REQUEST OF SC ' ' 


REFERENCES: 

—^ on NOV. NINE, LAST, DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, PROFESSOR 
OF EDUCATION AND URBAN POLITICS, HARVARD UNIV., 

ADVISED HE HAS KNOWN THE APPOINTEE OVER FIFTEEN YEARS 
and went with HIM IN SIXTYSEVEN TO GERMANY ON A FORD 
foundation visit of INTELLECTUALS AND 

“ ''S A co-chairman of a conference on Ae^.'0.;,« 

FUTURE OF NEW YORK CITY. __ ^ 

END PAGE ONE 
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PAGE TWO 

PROFESSOR MOYNIHAN STATED THE APPOINTEE IS AN 
OUTSTANDING AUTHOR AND EDITOR WHO IS BLAMELESS AND 
HONORABLE IN EVERY RESPECT. HE STATED THE APPOINTEE’S 
PUBLIC RECORD AND HIS PRIVATE LIFE ARE ABOVE REPROACH. 

HE advised that THE APPOINTEE’S REPUTATION, MORALS, 

ETHICS, associates, AND LOYALTY ARE EXCELLENT. HE 
RECOMMENDED HIM HAS A FINE CHOICE FOR A RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT POSITION OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE. 

ON NOV. NINE, LAST, DANIEL BELL, PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIOLOGY AT HARVARD UNIV., ADVISED HE WAS A CLASSMATE 
OF APPOINTEE AT THE CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK; AND 
THEY HAVE BEEN CLOSE FRIENDS FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS. 

HE STATED SINCE SIXTYFOUR, HE IS CO-FOUNDER AND CO¬ 
EDITOR WITH THE APPOINTEE OF A PUBLICATION ON URBAN 
AND social PROBLEMS entitled "THE PUBLIC INTEREST". 

PROFESSOR BELL STATED THE APPOINTEE IS A HIGHLY 
REGARDED EDITOR AND WRITER WHO IS INTELLIGENT AND 
COMPETENT. HE STATED THE APPOINTEE’S CHARACTER AND 
REPUTATION HAVE ALWAYS BEEN "SPOTLESS"; AND HIS ASSOCIATES, 
morals, and LOYALTY ARE ABOVE REPROACH. 

END PAGE TWO 
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page three 

PROFESSOR BELL STATED HE IS A CLOSE FAMILY FRIEND 
AND KNOWS THE APPOINTEE'S 


WHO IS A 


AND 



WHO IS A HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT. HE SAID THEY 


WERE ALL REPUTABLE PERSONS. 

PROFESSOR BELL RECOMMENDED THE APPOINTEE WITHOUT 
QUALIFICATION AS AN EXCELLENT SELECTION FOR A RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT POSITION OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE. 

^ ON INSTANT DATE, JAMES Q. WILSON, PROFESSOR OF 
GOVERNMENT AT HARVARD, ADVISED HE HAS KNOWN THE APPOINTEE 
FOR SEVERAL YEARS IN A PROFESSIONAL CAPACITY. HE STATED 
THE APPOINTEE IS AN ACCOMPLISHED AUTHOR AND EDITOR WHO 
IS RESPECTED AND WELL REGARDED. HE STATED HIS KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE APPOINTEE'S CHARACTER, MORALS, REPUTATION, 
ASSOCIATES, AND LOYALTY HAS ALWAYS BEEN HIGHLY FAVORABLE. 
HE RECOMMENDED THE APPOINTEE FOR A RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
POSITION OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE. 

ARREST: 

ON NOV. NINE, LAST, FILES OF THE CAMBRIDGE PD 
CONTAINED NO RECORD IN THE NAME OF 


END PAGE THREE 
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PAGE FOUR 

ON INSTANT DATE, PERSONNEL OF THE OFFICE OF THE 
MASS. COMMISSIONER OF PROBATION, SUFFOLK COUNTY COURTHOUSE, 
BOSTON, MASS., A CENTRAL REPOSITORY FOR ALL TRAFFIC AND 
CRIMINAL CONVICTION RECORDS IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASS., 
ADVISED THEIR FILES CONTAINED NO RECORD IDENTIFIABLE WITH 
THE NAME | 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

_^ON INSTANT DATE,_ 

A DORMITORY AT ADVISED THAT | 

OF APPOINTEE, IS A MEMBER OF THE CLASS 
OF I I AT THAT COLLEGE AND RESIDES AT 

I HE STATED THAT HE KNOWS HIM TO BE A 
REPUTABLE INDIVIDUAL. 
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RE NEW YORK TEL, NOVEMBER TEN, SEVENTY TWO. 
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associates 

) > OK NOVEMBER NINE, LAST, DANIEL SELIGMAN, EDITOR, FORTUNE 


MAGAZINE, TIME-LIFE BUILDING, MEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK, 
ADVISED SaI ItHAT HE HAS KNOWN THE APPOINTEE 


EOOM 0 





FOR APPROXIMATELY TWENTY FIVE YEARS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP IS 
PRIMARILY social IN NATURE. HE DID POINT OUT, HOWEVER, THAT 

THE APPOINTEE SUBMITTED EIGHT TO TWELVE ARTICLES WHICH WERE 
PUBLISHED IN FORTUNE MAGAZINE BETWEEN THE PERIOD NINETEEN 
SIXTY SEVEN TO SEVENTY. HE STATED THAT THE APPOINTEE HAS NOT 

SUBMITTED ANY ARTICLES FOR OVER A YEAR AS HIS DUTIES AS CO¬ 
EDITOR OF THE PUBLICATION, "THE PUBLIC INTEREST", HAVE TAKEN 

UP TOO MUCH OF HIS TIME. 

END PAGE ONE 
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PAGE TWOO 

SELIGMAN ADVISED THAT THE APPOINTEE HAS WORKED AS AN EDITOR FOR 

VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS OVER THE YEARS INCLUDING ENCOUNTER MAGAZINE IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND, FOR WHICH SELIGMAN HAS SUBMITTED ARTICLES FOR PUBLI¬ 
CATION. THE APPOINTEE ENJOYS AN EXCELLENT REPUTATION AS AN EDITOR 

AND A GREAT DEAL OF HIS WRITIDSaS HAVE BEEN WITHIN THE AREA OF POLI¬ 
TICAL SCIENCE. WITHIN THIS AREA THE APPOINTEE HAS THE REPUTATION OF 
BEING A conservative AS HE TAKES A POSITION IN OPPOSITION TO 

THE NEW LEFT MOVEMENT. THE APPOINTEE HAS A VERY SUPERIOR 

REPUTATION AS AN EDITOR AND IS AN INTELLIGENT INDIVIDUAL WHO 
WRITES CLEARLY AND IS CAPABLE OF EXPRESSING HIS IDEAS. 

SELIGMAN KNEW OF NOTHING UNFAVORABLE IN THE APPOINTEE’S 

BACKGROUND AND COMMENTED FAVORABLY CONCERNING HIS HONESTY, 

LOYALTY, MORAL CHARACTER, AND ASSOCIATES. HE FURTHER ADVISED 

THAT HE HAS NEVER KNOWN THE APPOINTEE TO HAVE HAD ANY PROBLEMS 
WITH NARCOTICS OR INTOXICANTS. HE ENDORSED THE APPOINTEE 

FOR EMPLOYMENT IN A POSITION OF TRUST AND RESPO NSIBL IT Y WITH 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

ON NOVEMBER NINE, LAST, INVESTIGATION AT NATIONAL REVIEW 
MAGAZINE, ONE FIVE ZERO EAST THIRTY FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

tEW YORK, REFLECTS THAT WILLIAM BUCKLEY, THE EDITOR OF THIS 

END page two 






PAGE THREE 


PUBLICATION, WOULD NOT BE AVAILABLE UNTIL NEXT MONDAY AS HE IS 
OUT OF TOWN ON A LECTURE TOUR. 

ON NOVEMBER NINE, LAST, AN ATTEMPT WAS MADE TO CONTACT 

LESTER BERNSTEIN, EDITOR, NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE, FOUR FOUR FOUR 
MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK, AT WHICH TIME IT WAS 
ASCERTAINED THAT HE IS PRESENTLY OUT OF THE COUNTRY ON VACATION 

AND IS NOT EXPECTED TO RETURN FOR THREE WEEKS. 

?') ON NOVEMBER NINE, LAST, A.R. ROSENTHAL, EDITOR, NEW YORK 
TIMES, NY, NY, ADVISED HAS KNOWN APPOINTEE ON SOCIAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL BASIS FOR TEN YEARS. DESCRIBED APPOINTEE AS 

OUTSTANDING INTELLECTUAL AND INDIVIDUAL WHO WOULD BE AN ASSET 
TO THE COUNTRY. N0THI^J8 UNFAVORABLE KNOWN CONCERNING CHARACTER, 
LOYALTY, MORALS, REPUTATION, AMD ASSOCIATES. SEES APPOINTEE 

AT LEAST ONCE A WEEK. WOULD RECOMMEND HIGHLY FOR POSITION OF 

TRUST AND CONFIDENCE. STATED APPOINTEE IS TO THE DOMESTIC 

SCENE what HENRY KISSENGER IS TO THE FOREIGN SCENE. STATED 
WOULD PLACE APPOINTEE ON PaR WITH KISSENGER AS FAR AS EACH 

OF THEIR FIELDS OF ENDEAVOR ARE CONCERNED. STATED THAT 

APPOINTEE IS AN OUTSTANDING AUTHORITY ON THE PROBLEMS EXISTI?K3 
IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY. 

END PAGE TRREE 
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ON NOVEMBER MINE NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO, MR. 


ROGER STARR, TEN EAST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK, 

that he has BEEN ACQUAINTED WITH 


ADVISED SA 


THE APPOINTEE FOR APPROXIMATELY SEVEN YEARS AND CONSIDERS HIM 
A REMARKABLE PERSON OF GREAT INTELLIGENCE. HE STATED THAT THE 


APPOINTEE WAS A GOOD FRIEND AND A DECENT HUMAN BEING ABOUT WHOM 

HE KNEW NOTHIN DEROGATORY. HE STATED THAT THE APPOINTEE’S 
CHARACTER, ASSOCIATES, REPUTATION AND LOYALTY WERE ABOVE 

REPROACH AND RECOMMENDED HIM WITHOUT RESERVATION FOR A POSITION 


OF TRUST WITH THE GOVERNMENT. HE STATED THAT HE WAS FAMILIAR 

€ITH THE APPLICANT’S PUBLICATION ENTITLED "PUBLIC INTEREST" 

AND CONSIDERED A VERY GOOD PUBLICATION. 

ON NOVEMBER NINE NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO, PROFESSOR 

SIDNEY HOOK, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, NYC, ADVISED SA 

THAT THE APPOINTEE WAS ONE OF THE LEADIf^ INTELLECTUALS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. PROFESSOR HOOK ADVISED THAT THE APPOINTEE 


WAS ONE OF THE FINEST, MOST DECENT MEN THAT HE HaS EVER BEEN 

ACQUAINTED WITH. HE STATED THAT THE APPOINTEE WAS THE EDITOR OF 
"PUBLIC INTEREST" A CURRENT PERIODICAL AND WAS PREVIOUSLY THE 
EDITOR OF "ENCOUNTER" IN LONDON, ENGLAND AND "COMMENTARY". 

HE SAID THAT THE APPOINTEE WAS CURRENTLY A PROFESSOR OF URBAN 

VALUES AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY AND STATED THAT THE APPOINTEE’S 
CHARACTER, ASSOCIATES, REPUTATION AND LOYALTY WERE ABOVE REPROACH AND 


END page FOUR 






PAGE FIVE 



RECOMMENDED HIM WITHOUT RESERVATION FOR A POSITION OF TRUST WITH 
THE GOVERNMENT. 

ON NOVEMBER NINE NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO, MR. b6 

I I NEW YORK, NEW YORK, 

ADVISED SA I ~| tHAT HE HAS KNOWN THE APPOINTEE FOR APPROXIMATELY 

FIVE YEARS AND CONSIDERS HIM EXTREMELY INTELLIGENT, HONORABLE, 

LUCID, QUIET AND HIGLY QUALIFIED FOR ANY POSITION WITH THE UNITED 
states government. he stated that THE APPOINTEE HAS AN 

EXCELLENT HOME LIFE AND THAT HE KNOWS NOTHING DEROGATORY ABOUT 

HIM. HE STATED THAT THE APPOINTEE’S CHARACTER, ASSOCIATES, 
reputation and loyalty WERE EXCELLENT AND RECOMMENDED HIM WITHOUT 

RESERVATION FOR A POSITION OF TRUST WITH THE UNITED STATES 

G OVER NME NT. 

I') ON NOVEMBER NINE NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SE VENTY-TWO, MR. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK, 

ADVISED SA that HE HAS BEEN ACQUAINTED WITH THE APPOINTEE 

FOR approximately TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AND HE CONSIDERS HIM A VERY 
GOOD FRIEND. HE STATED THAT THE APPOINTEE WAS APROMINENT ACADEMIC 

FIGURE, A GOOD WRITER AND A SOLID CITIZEN. | ADVISED THAT 

END PAGE FIVE 




HE knew nothing DEROGATORY RE THE APPOINTEE AND STATED THAT HIS 
CHARACTER, ASSOCIATES, REPUTATION AND LOYALTY WERE ABOVE REPROACH 
AND RECOMMENDED HIM WITHOUT RESERVATION FOR A POSITON OF TRUST 


WITH THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. HE SAID THAT HE WAS 
FAMILIAR WITH THE PUBLICATION ” PUBLIC INTEREST "AND CONSIDERED 
IT A VERY FINE MAGAZINE. 

ON NOVEMBER NINE NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO, 



IN EXCESS OF FIFTEEN YEARS, HE SAID THAt HE CONSIDERED THE 

APPOINTEE A FIRST CLASS CITIZEN OF THE HIGHEST INTEGRITY. 

HE stated that THE APPOINTEE WAS PATRIOTIC, SENSIBLE, A 
GOOD WRITER AND INTELLIGENT. HE STATED THAT THE 

APPOINTEE WAS A FAMILY MAN WHO HAD GOOD 

PERSONAL HABITS AND WAS A VERY GOOD FRIEND. HE SAID THE APPOINTEE’S 


CHARACTER, ASSOCIATES, REPUTATION AND LOYALTY WERE ABOVE REPROACH 
AND RECOMMENDED HIM WITHOUT RESERVATION FOR A POSITION OF TRUST 


WITH THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


advised that he 


WAS FAMILIAR WITH ALL THE PUBLICATIONS THAT THE APPOINTEE WAS 
ASSOCIATED WITH AND CONSIDERED THEM ALL FIRST CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


E^D PAGE SIX 
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ON NOVEMBER MIME NINETEEN HUNDRE D AND SEVENTY TWO, 

_ TIME incorporated, TWO TWENTY- 

NINE WEST FORTH THIRD STREET, NEW YORK, ADVISED SA 

_that he CONSIDERS APPOINTEE TO BE ONE OF THE BRIGHTEST, 

MOST INTELLIGENT PERSON HE HAS EVER KNOWN. HE SAID THE APPOINTEE WAS 
OF THE HIGHEST INTEGRITY AND WAS VERY SENSIBLE AND WELL SPOKEN. 

HE STATED THAT THE APPOINTEE'S PERSONAL HABITS WERE EXCELLENT AND 

THAT HIS CHARACTER, ASSOCIATES, REPUTATION AND LOYaLITY WERE ABOVE 

REPROACH. HE RECOMMENDED THE APPOINTEE HIGHLY FOR A POSITION OF 
TRUST WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 

ON NOVEMBER NINE NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO, 

I NEW YORK TIMES, TWO TWENTY-NINE 
WEST FORTY THIRD STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK, 

ADVISED THAT HE HAS KNOWN THE APPOINTEE IN EXCESS OF FIFTEEN YEARS 

AND CONSIDERS HIM A VERY BRILLIANT PERSON. HE SAID THE APPOINTEE 

IS THOUGHTFUL HAS A FRESH POINT OF VIEW AND IS EXCELLENT AT 
ANALYZING DIFFICULT PROBLEMS. HE SAID THAT HE IS AN EXCELLENT 

THINKER WHO IS EASY TO GET ALONG WITH AND IS COURTEOUS, PERSONABLE 

AND GAN EXPRESS HIMSELF WELL. HE STAED THE APPOINTEE'S CHARACTER, 

ASSOCIATES, reputation AND LOYALTY WERE ABOVE REPROACH AND RECOMMENDS 
HIM WITHOUT RESERVATION FOR A POSITION OF TRUST WITH THE UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT. 



END PAGE SEVEN 





PAGE EIGHT 


4 


ON NOVEMBER NIKE NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO, 


_ NEW YORK, NEW YORK, ADVISED 

]tHAT he has known the APPOINTEE FOR MORE THAN TEN YEARS. 
I ADVISED THAT HE WAS THE OF THE PUBLICATION 


COMMITTEE OF THE PUBLICATION "PUBLIC INTEREST". 


advised 


THE APPOINTEE IS HIGHLY INTELLIGENT, ONE OF THE FINEST INTELLECTUAL 
MINDS IK THE COUNTRY TODAY AND THAT HE COULD THINK OF NOTHING 
DEROGATORY ABOUT THE APPOINTEE. HE STATED THAT THE APPOINTEE’S 


CHARACTER, ASSOCIATES, REPUTATION AND LOYaLTY WERE ABOVE REPROACH 
At® RECOMMENDED HIM WITHOUT RESERVATION FOR A POSITION OF TRUST WITH 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

~g N NOVEMBER NINE, LAST, SA | | CO NT ACTED | 

ASSOCIATE EDITIOR OF "THE WALL STREET JOURNAL", NEW YORK CITY, 

NEW YORK. HE ADVISED THAT HE HAS BEEN FOLLOWING APPOINTEE IN 
HIS PUBLICATION, "THE PUBLIC INTEREST". HE ADVISED THAT KRISTOL 

IS PRECISELY THE TYPE OF MAN THAT THE NIXON ADMINISTRATION SHOULD 

TRY TO RECRUIT FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE. HE STATED THAT 

KRISTOL IS A man OF CONSERVATIVE IDEAS AND HAS GREAT COMMON SENSE. 

HE SAID IN ADDITION KRISTOL HAS VISION AND GREAT ABILITY. 

HE ADVISED THAT KRISTOL HS WRITTEN ARTICLES FOR THE 

END PAGE EIGHT 




PAGE NINE 




publication, "THE VJALL STREET JOURNAL" ON A FREE LaWCE BASIS 

WITH PAYI'IENTS ON ARTICLES SUBMITTED. HE STATED THAT HE HAS BEEN 
PERSONALLY ACQUAINTED WITH KRISTOL FOR THE PAST TWO YEARS AND THAT 

HE WROTE AN ARTICLE ON KRISTOL IN "THE WALL STREET JOURNAL", 

CAPTIONED "IRVING KRISTOL AND FRIENDS", IN MAY THREE, 

SEVENTY TWO ISSUE OF THIS PAPER. HE ADVISED THAT HE COULD 
FURNISH NO DEROGATORY INFORMATION REGARDING KRISTOL’S CHARACTER, 

MORALS, REPUTATION, LOYALTY, OR ASSOCIATES. HE ADVISED THAT HE 

WOULD HIGHLY RECOMMEND THE APPOINTEE FOR A POSITION OF TRUST 
WITH THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


CRED IT 


ON NOVEMBER EIGHT, LAST,|_| 

CREDIT BUREAU OF G REATER NEW YORK, NEW YORK, MEW YORK 

THAT RECORDS AVAILABLE TO HER 


CLERK, 

, advised sc 


contain a nineteen sixty SEVEN REPORT INDICATING THAT IRVING 


AI® _ 

YORK CITY, NEW YORK. 


resided at ninety RIVERSIDE DRIVE, I'3EW 
HE WAS EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT, BASIC 


BOOKS, INCORPORATED. STATED FILES CONTAINED NO UNFAVORABLE 


INFORMATION. 
END PAGE NI^E 
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page TEt'J 


• • 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A REVIEW OF THE MATERIAL CONCER^JI^’G THE APPOINTEE IN THE 

NEW YORK TIMES MORGUE, TWO TWO NINE WEST FORTY THIRD STREET, 

NEW YORK CITY, REVEALED THE FOLLOWING PERTINENT INFORMATIONS 

ON JANUARY TWENTY, NINETEEN FIFTY THREE, THE AMERICAN 

COMMITTEE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM, WHILE KRISTOL HAS 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CHARGED THE EMERGENCY AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 

COMMITTEE WITH BEING A COMMUNIST FRONT ORGANIZATION. 

IN A BOOK REVIEW WRITTEN BY THE APPOINTEE AND PUBLISHED ON 

SEPTEMBER TWENTY THREE, FIFTY SEV EN, HE WAS INTRODUCED 

AS COEDITOR WITH OF ENCOUNTER MAGAZINE. 

I_I b7C 

ON AUGUST EIGHTEEN, NINETEEN FIFTY EIGHT, NEW YORK TIMES 
ANNOUNCED THE APPOINTMENT OF KRISTOL AS EDITIOR OF REPORTER 
MAGAZINE. 

IN A TIME MAGAZINE ARTICLE DATED MARCH FOUR, NINETEEN 

SIXTY SIX, KRISTOL WAS DESCRIBED AS A FIRST-RaTE SOCIAL CRITIC. 

HE WAS QUOTED AS SAYIf^, "WE ARE INCURABLE MELIORISTS. WE 
THINK THE PEOPLE IN WASHINGTON ARE DOI I'JG AS GOOD A JOB AS 

ANYBODY CAN. THEY WOULD DO AN EVEN BETTER ONE IF THEY WERE 
GIVEN ALL THE INFORMATION." 

IN A COLUMN BY JAMES RESTON, DATED JUNE FIVE, SIXTY SIX, 

KRISTOL IS QUOTED AS SAYING PRESENT STUDENT RADICALS ARE 


END page ten 
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PAGE ELEVEN _ 

GOING TO DICOVER THAT THEIR REVOLUTION, TOO, HAS BEEN 
BETRAYED; THAT ORGANIZED SOCIETY IS VJHAT REVOLUTIONS ESTABLISH 

AS WELL AS DESTROY. 

A DESCRIPITION OF KRISTOL WHICH ACCOMPANIED AN ARTICLE 
WRITTEN BY HIM AND DATED FEBRUARY ELEVEN, SIXTY EIGHT, SAID HE 

WAS A MEMBER OF THE OLD "LIBERAL ANTI-COMMUNIST INTELLECTUAL" 

SET WHO HAS A FEW THINGS TO SAY ABOUT THE NEW RADICALISM IN 
AMERICAN literary AMD INTELLECTUAL CIRCLES. _ 

INVESTIGATION CONTINUI^B. 

END 
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RMS FBI WA DC 
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FEDERAi; BUREAU OE INVESTIGSTfi® 

COMMUNICATIONS SECIIQS 

NOV 101972 / 


NR012 NY PLAIN, 


"EL.EIYP 


650PM 


NITEl 


il-10>72 JAH 


TO ACTING EfiRECTOR 

FROM NEW /ORK 161-4254 8P 

ffivINGB ristol, aka, spi, buded November ten, 
instant, without fail 


^feihcrp —^ 

MSf Clovalcnd ^ 

Uh Conxad - 

M?i Daiboy- 

Go^^'icrdt — 
M?« Jenkins 

■ SS* - 

m _- 

I V/<iila3C£S —r- 

j ^F,KUtl^y- 


jivAfWw 


)., I RE NEW YORK TEL, NOVEMBER NINE, LAST. 

. BIRTH VERIFIED AS JANUARY TWENTYTWO, NINETEEN TWENTY, 

BROOKLYN, NY, CERTIFICATE NUMBER NINETEEN TWENTY-K FOUR FIVE 
OtE EIGHT. FATHER, JOSEPH; MOTHER, BESSIE MAILEMAN, BOTH 
BORN RUSSIA. 


1 /f/' 



EMPLOYf-lENT 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST, TEN WEST FIFTY THIRD STREET, NEW 

YORK CITY, NEW YORK. , 

^ 

\ _I PERSONNEL SECRETARY, ADVISED KNOWS SEVEN ^ 

YEARS, IS CONSCIENTIOUS, DISCREET, INTELLIGENT, COURTEOUS, ^ 
INDIVIDUAL AND EXCELLENT WRITER. NOTHIf-lG UNFAVORABLE HAS 

EVER COME TO ATTENTION. WOULD RECOMMEND HIGHLY FOR POSITION 

E t€» PAGE 0NE / *” ^ 
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PAGE TWO 

OF TRUST AMD CONFIDENCE. ADVISED APPOINTEE IS CO-FOUNDER AND 

CO-EDITOR OF PUBLICATION WIT H PROFESSOR DANIEL BELL. _ 

OH NOV EMBER NINE, LAST , | 

IrUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, NY, NY, ADVISED HAS KNOWN 

APPOINTEE SEVEN OR EIGHT YEARS ON SOCIAL AND BUSINESS BASIS. 

IS MEMBER OF EDITORIAL BOARD OF "THE PUBLIC INTEREST." 

STATED WOULD DESCRIBE APPOINTEE AS CONSERVATIVE TO THE POINT 
OF BEIiSS A CONSERVATIVE CRITIC OF THE LIBERALS. STATED 
APPOINTEE IS AN INTELLECTUAL, IS A DISCREET, COURTEOUS, 

CONSCIENTIOUS, HARD-WORKING INDIVIDUAL. NOTHING UNFAVORABLE 

KNOWN CONCERNING APPOINTEE. WOULD RECOMMEND FOR POSITION 
OF TRUST At'® CONFIDENCE. STATED APPOINTEE WAS RESEARCH 
associate AT RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION IN NINETEEN SIXTY 


EIGHT AND SIXTYNINE, AND IS STILL MEMBER OF FOUNDATION. 

THE FOLLOWING I [WEST IGATION WAS CONDUCTED BY 
SA | I ON NOVEMBER NINE, LAST, AT BASIC 

BOOKS, INCORPORATED, TEN EAST FIFTY THIRD STREET, 

NEW YORK, NEW YORKS 

'of marketing, advised that IRVING 




kristol was employed in the social science department of 

THIS FIRM from MARCH, SIXTY, TO EXACT DATE NOT SPECIFIED, IN 


END page two 







PAGE THREE 


SIXTYNIKE. HE ADVISED KRISTOL RESIGNED FROM THIS FIRM DUE 
TO HIS APPOINTMENT AS HEfJRY LUCE PROFESSOR OF URBAN VALUES 
at new YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. HE ADVISED THAT APPOINTEE 
WOULD BE ELIGIBLE FOR REHIRE. HE ADVISED THAT KRISTOL WAS 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT AND SENIOR EDITOR FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE 
department of this firm. he STATED HE WAS FORMERLY ACQUAINTED 

WITH KRISTOL FOR SEVEN YEARS AND COULD FURNISH NO 

DEROGATORY INFORMATION REGARDING KRISTOL’S CHARACTER, MORALS, 

REPUTATION, ASSOCIATES, OR LOYALTY TO THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. HE ADVISED THAT HE WOULD HIGHLY RECOMMEND 

KRISTOL FOR A POSITION OF TRUST WITH THE UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT^_ 

yx I I ADVISED THAT THIS 

FIRM IS A WHOLLY‘owned SUBSIDIARY OF HARPER AND ROW 

PUBLISHERS, incorporated. HE ADVISED THAT KRISTOL WAS WITH 

THIS FIRM PRIOR TO HIS ARRIVAL AT THIS FIRM IN DECEMBER, 

SIXTYTHREE, AND THAT HE KNEW KRISTOL FROM THAT DATE UP 
TILL THE PRESENT TIME. HE STATED THAT KRISTOL WAS FORMERLY 

WITH "ENCOUNTER MAGAZINE" AND "COMMENTARY MAGAZINE". HE 


ADVISED THAT KRISTOL LEFT THIS FIRM IN JULY, SIXTYNINE, IN 
ORDER TO ASSUME THE HENRY LUCE CHAIR OF URBAN VALUES AT 
END PAGE THREE 









PAGE FOUR 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. HE ADVISED THAT KRISTOL CARES 

A LOT ABOUT THIS COUNTRY AND IS VERY MUCH INTERESTED IN 

ACHIEVIf« PERFECTION IN GOVERNMENT. HE STATED THAT HE 
CONSIDERS KRISTOL TO BE A FRIEND AND THAT HE COULD FURNISH 
NO DEROGATORY INFORMATION REGARDING KRISTOL* S CHARACTER, 

LOYALTY, morals, REPUTATION, OR ASSOCIATES. HE STATED THAT 

KRISTOL IS A PERSON OF EXTREMELY GOOD JUDGEMENT, WHO REACTS 
TO MATTERS OF GREAT CRISIS WITH GREAT CALM. IN CONCLUSION, 

HE ADVISED THAT HE WOULD HIGHLY RECOMMEND KRISTOL FOR A POSITION 


OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE. 


THE FOLLOWING 
NINE, LAST, BY SA 


investigation was CONDUCTED ON NOVEMBER 
AT "COMMENTARY MAGAZINE", ONE SIX 


FIVE EAST FIFTY SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK? 

_ AMERICAN JEWISH 

Ca-IMITTEE CAJC), ADVISED THAT THE AJC PUBLISHES "COMMENTARY 
MAGAZINE". SHE ADVISED FROM HER RECORDS KRISTOL WAS EMPLOYED 


AS MANAGING EDITOR OF "COMMENTARY MAGAZINE" FROM AUGUST ONE, 

NINETEEN FORTYSEVEN, TO JULY THREE, FIFTYTWO, AT WHICH 

TIME HE RESIGNED FOR ANOTHER JOB. SHE STATED THAT HE WOULD 
BE ELIGIBLE FOR RE-EMPLOYMENT AND THATTHERE WAS NO DEROGATORY 
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END page four 



PAGE FIVE 

INFORMATION IN HIS FILE. SHE ADVISED THAT KRISTOL HAD 

TERMINATED HIS EMPLOYMENT WITH THIS FIRM PRIOR TO HER 

ARRIVAL AND THAT, THEREFORE, SHE WAS NOT ACeUAiNTED WITH THE 
APPOINTEE. 

ON NOVEMBER TEN, NINETEEN SEVENTYTWO, Sa | 

CONTACTED NORMAN PODHORETZ, EDITOR, "COMMENTARY MAGAZINE", 

ONE SIX FIVE EAST FIFTY SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NY. 

HE ADVISED THAT HE HAS KNOWN IRVING KRISTOL SINCE NINETEEN 
FIFTYTWO, WHEN HE FIRST MET HIM IN ENGLAND, WHILE KRISTOL 

WAS EDITOR OF "ENCOUNTER MAGAZINE". HE STATED THAT KRISTOL 

HAD CONTACTED HIM TO ASCERTAIN IF HE WISHED TO SUBMIT ARTICLES 

TO "ENCOUNTER MAGAZINE" AS HE WAS A STUDENT IN ENGLAND AT 
that time. he stated that they met on a purely PROFESSIONAL 
BASIS IN THIS REGARD. HE ADVISED THAT KRISTOL IS A MAN OF 

HIGH moral character WITH A DEEP SENSE OF LOYALTY TO THE 

UNITED states, HE ADVISED THAT HE WAS ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE FACT THAT KRISTOL WAS A FORMER MANAGHB EDITOR OF 

"COMMENTARY MAGAZINE", BUT THAT KRISTOL HAD LEFT THIS FIRM 

PRIOR TO HIS (PODHORETZ) COMING TO THIS FIRM. HE ADVISED 

THAT HE COULD FURNISH NO DEROGATORY INFORMATION REGARDING 
APPOINTEE'S CHARACTER, MORALS, REPUTATION, ASSOCIATES 

AND/OR loyalty TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. IN 

CONCLUSION, HE ADVISED THAT HE WOULD HIGHLY RECOMMEND 
KRISTOL FOR A POSITION OF TRUST WITH THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. 


Et® PAGE FIVE 








PAGE SIX 


NEIGHBORHOOD 

NINETY RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK. 

FOLLOWI^X3 INVESTIGATION CONDUCTED BY Sa | 

Captioned address, advised appointee 
AND family resided APARTMENT FOUR A, THAT ADDRESS, OVER TEN YEARS. 
family includes] 

I WHO attends I I REST OF FAMILY 

RESIDE THAT ADDRESS. 

[ stated APPOINTEE AND FAMILY ENJOY EXCELLENT REPUTATION 

IN APARTMENT HOUSE. APPOINTEE CONSIDERED OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL 
WHOSE CHARACTER, REPUTATION, ASSOCIATES, AND LOYALTY ABOVE 

REPROACH. RECOMMENDED APPOINTEE. 

I apartment Captioned address, 

ADVISED HAS KNOWN APPOINTEE OVER TWENTY FIVE YEARS AS FRINED 
AND LAST TEW YEARS AS NEIGHBOR AND FRIEND. 

DESCRIBED APPOINTEE AS INTELLIGENT AND CAPABLE INDIVIDUAL IN THE 
E^D page six 

\ 





he 

hlC 












PAGE SEVEN 


LITERARY FIELD. STATED FAMILY ENJOYS EXCELLENT REPUTATION IN 
NEIGHBORHOOD AND HIGHLY RESPECTED. VOUCHED FOR APPOINTEE’S 


CHARACTER, ASSOCIATES, REPUTATION, AND LOYALTY, RECOMMENDED 


HIGHLY. 


o 


captioned ADDRESS, ADVISED 
HAS KNOWN appointee AND FAMILY OVER TEN YEARS. DESCRIBED FAMILY 


AS HIGHLY RESPECTED MEMBERS OF NEIGHBORHOOD. APPOINTEE KNOWN 
AS DIGNIFIED AND POLITE WHOSE CHARACTER, REPUTATION, ASSOCIATES, 
. AND LOYALTY ABOVE Rp ROACH. RECOMMENDED HIGHLY. 

[ resident, captioned address, advised has 

KNOWN APPOINTEE TEN YEARS AS NEIGHBOR. DESCRIBED APPOINTEE 


AS well-educated AND INTELLIGENT. HIGHLY RESPECTED IN 
NEIGHBORHOOD. NO QUESTION CONCERNING APPOINTEE’S CHARACTER, 
ASSOCIATES, REPUTATION, AND LOYALTY. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


ONE TWO NINE FIVE DE KALB AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
ON NOVEMBER NINE, LAST, 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD FOR THE PAST THREE YEARS. 


ADVISED HE HAD LIVED IN 

SAID HE 
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PAGE EIGHT 

COULD THINK OF NO ONE IN THE ARE A WHO HAD LIVED THERE SINCE 
THE NINETEEN FORTIES. | ] STATED MOST OF NEIGHBORHOOD’S 

TENANTS HAD MOVED INTO THE AREA IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS. HE 

ADDED that THE CHARACTER OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD HAD CHAN’GED IN THE 

PAST FEW YEARS. 

ON NOVEMBER NINE, LAST, | 

I AND I ~| captioned ADDRESS 

SAID THEY COULD THINK OF NO ONE WHO HAS RESIDED IN THE NEIGHBOR¬ 
HOOD SINCE THE NINETEEN FORTIES. 

INVESTIGATION CONTINUING. P. 

END 


PLS HOLD 
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IRVIt'G ‘KRISTOL, AKA, SPECIAL INQUIRY, BUDED NOVEMBER TEN, 

INSTANT WITHOUT FAIL. 

/■ 


to. Pelt -- 
to. Baker 

to. Bishop_ 

to. Callcthetft_ 

to. Clevolond_ 

to. Conrad . . 

Mr. Dcilboy . 

X^. Gob' cadt _ 

Mr, Jonkins _- 

Mr, Mcarshall_ 

Mr. Miller, E.S. _ 

Mr. Pitrvio_ 

Mr. Soyars . , 

Mr. Wallers _ 

Tele, Room - 

Mr, Kinley_ 

Mr. An ..._ 

Ms. Herwic __ 

Mrs, I'leejira 




•IDOM i245 


RE NY TELETYPE, NOVEMBER TEN, INSTANTj NY AIRTEL, 

NOVEMBER TEN, INSTANT? NY TELETYPE, NOVEMBER MINE LAST? NY 

AIRTEL, NOVEMBER NINE, LAST? WFO TELETYPE, NOVEMBER MINE LAST? 

ST. LOUIS TELETYPE, NOVEMBER NINE, LAST? NY TELETYPE, NOVEMBER 

EIGHT LAST? AND BUREAU AIRTEL, NOVEMBER TRREE LAST. 

EMPLOYMENT: 

THE REPORTER, NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 

APPOINTEE ADVISED THIS PUBLICATION NO LONGER IN 
EXISTENCE. 

THE PUBLICATION SECTION, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK, IN DECEMBER, FIFTY NINE, REFLECTED THAT THE REPORTER 
MAGAZINE company, SIX SIX ZERO MADISON AVENUE, WAS THE PUBLISHII'B 
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PAGE TWO 


company of the reporter and that six six zero Madison avenue 

WAS THE ADDRESS OF ITS EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICE. THE 
EDITOR WAS IRVING KRISTOL. 


associates: 

^ ON NOVEMBER Nir€ LAST 


SELF EMPLOYED AUTHOR 
At® ONE OF THE DIRECTORS OF COWLES COMMUNICATIONS . INCORPOR ATED. 
THIRTY SIX SUTTON PLACE SOUTH, NY, NY, ADVISED SA ' 


HE HAS KNOWN APPOINTEE SOCIALLY ABOUT TWELVE 


YEARS. HE DESCRIBED APPOINTEE AS EXTREMELY INTELLIGENT 
INDIVIDUAL WHO EXPRESSES HIMSELF WELL AND WHO ENJOYS 
EXCELLENT REPUTATION IN BOTH BUSINESS WORLD AND IN ACADEMIC 
I STATED APPOINTEE IS COURTEOUS, ENGAGING, AND 


WORLD. 


DIPLOMATIC IN HIS PERSONAL BEHAVIOR EVEN WHILE CLEARLY AND 

PRECISELY EXPRESSIl® HIS POLITICALLY CONSERVATIVE VIEWPOINTS. 
HIS PERSONAL DEMEANOR IS GENTLEMANLY AND MODERATE IN ALL 
RESPECTS; HE IS A MAN OF TH E HIGHES T CHARACTER, ASSOCIATES, 
REPUTATION, AND LOYALTY, AND 


STATED HE RECOMMENDED 


APPOINTEE FOR GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENT AT THE HIGHEST LEVEL. 
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PAGE THREE 

NOVEMBER TEN INSTANT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 

I NYC, advised SA 

~| HE HAS KNOWN APPOINTEE APPROXIMATELY THREE OR FOUR 
YEARS ON A SOCIAL BASIS AND AS A PARTICIPANT IN AN INFORMAL 

DISCUSSION GROUP WHICH MEETS IN NYC AND INCLUDES MANY 

PROMINENT INDIVIDUALS FROM ALL AREAS OF NYC LIFE. HE 



DESCRIBED APPOINTEE AS AN EXTREMELY INTELLIGENT, KNOWLEDGEABLE, 
AND WELL READ INDIVIDUAL WHO ARTICULATELY AND ELOQUENTLY 


EXPRESSES HIS POLITICALLY CONSERVATIVE VIEWPOINTS IN A 
COURTEOUS AND EFFECTIVE MANNER. PROFESSOR^ ^STATED 


APPOINTEE ENJOYS AN EXCELLENT REPUTATION IN NYC AND IS A MAN 
OF THE HIGHEST CHARACTER WHO IS A LOYaL AMERICAN CITIZEN AND 
WHO ASSOCIATES WITH THE BEST ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN SOCIAL, 

BUSINESS, AND ACADEMIC LIFE. PROFESSOR RECOMMENDED 


APPOINTEE FOR THE HIGHEST GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT. 



HE HAS KNOWN APPOINTEE APPROXIMATELY TEN YEARS ON A SOCIAL 
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page four 

BASIS AND THROUGH THIS ASSOCIATION CONSIDERS HIM TO BE AN 

INTELLIGENT AND ORGANIZED THINKER AND A NOTABLY LEARNED AND 

WELL READ SOCIAL SCIENTIST. HE STATED APPOINTEE IS A CLEAR, 

articulate, and COURTEOUSLY FORCEFUL EXPONENT OF POLITICALLY 
CONSERVATIVE VIEWPOINTS AND ENJOYS A REPUTATION AS A KNOWLEDGE¬ 
ABLE STUDENT OF THE POLITICAL PROCESS AND WORKINGS OF THE 
UNITED states GOVERNMENT. HE STATED APPOINTEE E^LJOYS AN 

EXEMPLARY FAMILY LIFE, IS A MAN OF SOCIALLY MODERATE 

BEHAVIOR, AND A MAN OF EXCELLENT CHARACTER, ASSOCIATES, 
REPUTATION, AND LOYALTY WHOM HE COULD RECOMMEND FOR 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AT THE HIGHEST LEVEL OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


ARREST? 

ON NOVEMBER TEN, INSTANT, SA AUGUST J. MICEK CAUSED THE 
RECORDS OF THE NEW YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT (NYCPD) TO 


BE CHECKED BY DEPUTY INSPECTOR 


, bureau of 

CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION; PATROLMAN 

INFORMATION b6 

UNIT; AND LIEUTENANT 

OLD RECORD ROOM. THEY 


COULD LOCATE NO RECORD FOR IRVING KRISTOL? 



END PAGE FOUR 









PAGE FIVE 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

CE^3TURY CLUB, SEVEN WEST FORTY THIRD STREET, NEW YORK, 


^EW YORK. 


z 

i 


ADVISED SA 


1 


ON NOVEMBER NINE LAST APPOINTEE MEMBER 

: IN GOOD 


STANDING SINCE NINETEEN SIXTY SEVEN. ADVISED APPOINTEE HAS 

EXCELLENT REPUTATION AS INTELLECTUAL AND TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

£ 

STATES HIS DEALINGS WITH APPOINTED HAVE BEEN MOST PLEASANT 
AND HAS heard NOTHING DEROGATORY ABOUT KRISTOL. ADVISED 

APPOINTEE APPEARS TO BE A MAN OF HIGHEST CHARACTER, REPUTATION, 


ASSOCIATES AND LOYALTY. RECOMMENDS WITHOUT RESERVATION. 


COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, FIFTY EIGHT EAST SIXTY 
EIGHT STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK._ 


advised SA 


ON NOVEMBER NINE LAST APPOINTEE 


MEMBER SINCE JUNE FIVE, NINETEEN SEVENTY, BUT HOLDS NO 
EXECUTIVE POSITION. STATES APPOINTEE VERY INACTIVE MEMBER 
WHOM HE HAS NEVER PERSONALLY MET. STATES APPOINTEE KNOWN TO 


END page five 







PAGE SIX 

HIM BY REPUTATION, 1->HICH IN ALL RESPECTS IS EXCELLENT. ADVISED 

APPOINTEE NATIONALLY KNOWN EXPERT IN DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 

RECO r^MENDS BASED ON EXCELLENT REPUTATIOfL_ 

I [ advised COUNCIL’S PRESIDENT, I 

WHO PROBABLY KNOWS APPOINTEE WELL, CURRENTLY IN EUROPE. 


ADVISED SA I NOVEMBER NINE LAST, 

APPOINTEE KNOWN TO HIM BY REPUTATION ONLY. ADVISED HE WAS 
NOT QUALIFIED TO COMMENT MORE SPECIFICALLY, BUT STATES NOTHING 

OF DEROGATORY NATURE HAS COME TO HIS ATTENTION CONCERNING 

APPOINTEE. COULD NOT RECOMMEND BECAUSE OF LIMITED PERSONAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


I_I’’FOREIGN affairs," 

WHICH PUBLICATION PUBLISHED BY CAPTIONED ORGANIZATION, 
ADVISED SA NOVEMBER NINE LAST APPOINTEE KNOWN TO 


ADVISED SA|_[NOVEMBER NINE LAST APPOINTEE KNOWN TO 

HIM BY reputation AND THROUGH READING OF KRISTOL’S 

PUBLISHED MATERIAL. ADVISED APPOINTEE HIGHLY KNOWLEDGEABLE 


IN FIELD OF DOMESTIC AFFAIRS AND HIS WRITIf^lG IS EXCELLENT. 
END PAGE SIX 









PAGE SEVEN 

STATES HE HAS NEVER HEARD ANYTHING DEROGATORY AND HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDS. 

ON NOV EMBER TEN INSTANT, DEPUTY INSPECTOR | 

|, SECURITY AND INVESTIGATION SECTION, NYCPD, ADVISED 
SA MICEK THAT PAGE THREE OF JANUARY, SIXTY Tl-jO, ISSUE OF 

NEWSPAPER OF COMMITTEE TO SECURE JUSTICE FOR MARTIN SOBELL 

CONTAINS AN ARTICLE REFLECTING THAT ONE IRVING KRISTOL 

ADVOCATED RELEASE OF SOBELL. 

THE FILES FURTHER REFLECT A REQUEST FROM U. S. CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION ON MARCH TWENTY TWO, LAST, CONCERNING 

IRVIf^ KRISTOL, AS HE WAS BEING CONSIDERED FOR A CONSULTANT 

POSITION IN USIA. 

INVESTIGATION CONTINUING. 


END. 

PLS HOLD 


PLS HOLD FOR A A PAPER CHANGE 
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FD.204 (Rev. 3-3-59) 


Copy to; 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Report of: 
Date: 


SA KERMIT F. JOHNSOH 

11/10/72 


Field Office File #! PX l6l-5’+l 

Title: IRVING KRISTOL 


Office: PHOENIX 


Bureau File #: 


Character: 


SPECIAL INQUIRY 


Synopsis: 

ROBERT ALEXANDER NISBET, PHD., Professor, UA, Tucson, recommends 
KRISTOL as a man of outstanding abilities, excellent 
character, brilliait intellect, completely dedicated to 
America, and has outstanding capabilities. 

-RUC- 


DETAILS ; 

ROBERT ALEXANDER NISBET, PhD., Professor of 
History and Sociology, University of Arizona (UA), Tucson, 
Arizona, advised that he had been in the academic field 
for the past 40 years having been at the University of 
California prior to Ms recent move to the UA at Tucson, 
where he is Professor of History and Sociology. He has _ 
kno\-rn IRVING KRISTOL since about 1962 havi ng become acquainted 
in the academic world as well as both are ii/riters and he 
has been in very close contact with KRISTOL during this 
period. He stated KRISTOL is a man outstanding in all 
respects, has a brilliant intellect, is a person of great 
courage, is very moderate in his views, has outstanding 
capabilities as an academician and witer. Dr. NISBli ^ 
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TOPICAL COmiENT: SOUTH VIETNAS! 



Chance for 




BY IRYINGCiSiTOL 


I‘ have, over these past_ years, been a 
supporter of the Administration's position on 
Vietnam. My support has not been uncritical, 
but it has been constant enougn. at any rate, 
to lose me some old friends and make quite a 
few new enemies. I've not minded this too 
much: politics is like that, after all. But now I 
am nearing the end of my tether. 

I still think that our intervention in South 
Vietnam was morally oon-ect, politically 
prudent, and militarily feasible. I still think 
that it is neither possible nor desirable for us 
to "write off Southeast Asia. But I have no 
stom^c'n for fighting endless, costly, and 
hiconclusive wars. And f believe that, in the 
next several months, the burden of proof will 
be squarely upon the Administration to 
demonstrate that the war in South Vietnam 
■ holds out the prospect of ever reaching some 
kind of satisfacto^ conclusion, however 
modest the satisfaction. 

What disturbs and distrepes me about the 
present situation there is our apparent 
inability to do the two things^ that were 
always necessary to make our intervention 
successful. The first is to establish a viable 
South Vietnamese regime. The second is to 
establish a viable South Vietnamese army. 
Why we have been so unsuccessful at both 
these enterorises is something of a puzzle to 
me. But the fact of failure would seem to be 
beyond dispute. 

•• Let me make it clear that I have no illusions 
about what a "viable South "Vietnamese 
regime" might look like. I would not expect it 
to be perfectly democratic or perfectly liberal. 
Such governments are not easily come by in 
Asia (or elsewhere, for that matter). So long 
as it shows a decent respect for civilized 
opinion, so long as it is able to goveim 
effectively, and above all so long as it 
represents the national aspirations of its 
people, a South Vietnamese regime would be 
—ought to be—acceptable to American public 
opinion. Something like the late Syngman 


Irving KristoLis executive vice president 
and senior editor of Basic Books, and co¬ 
editor of The Public Interest. Formerly he 
was a co-editor of Encounter, managing 
editor of Commentary, and editor of Reporter 
magazine..^ . 

I A hi '■VC.*- 


Rhee's regime in South Korea is the sort of 
thing I have in mind—a regime which, for all 
its flaws, did govern, and did permit a 
subsequent evolution toward representative 
government. 

WTiy is there no Syngman Ehee in South 
Vietnam? And why is the AR'VIN so incom¬ 
parably inferior a fighting force to the ROK? 



Once again, I have no rom.antic expectations 
.as to ;the kind of military effort it is 
reasonable to expect of the war-weary South 
Vietnamese people. Still, I simply cannot see 
why the American military cannot train and 
sustain: an effective fighting force of, say, 
100,000 South Vietnamese soldiers. We did it 
in Korea. "Why can't we do it in'Vietnam? 
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As I have said, I don't know the answers to 
these questions. I suspect that our mess in 
Vietnam has something to do with a timidity 
-of policy horn of certain ideological inhibi- 
tions. . . ’ . 

We are so fearful of seeming to be 
"colonialist" that we have refrained even 
from taking over the training of Vietnamese 
soldiers, attaching Vietnamese battalions to 
our own armed forces, reorganizing the 
ARVIN's incompetent officer class—to say 
nothing of intervening directly on the 
workings (or non-workings) of the civil 
government. 

In Korea, the fact that we operated under a 
U.N. mandate permitted us to do such things 
with an easy conscience. In Vietnam, we seem 
terrified at the prospect of doing them on our 
own. 

One can understand and respect such an 
inhibition. At one time, it may even have had 
a rational justification. But surely not now, 
when a half-million American soldiers are 
doing practically all the fighting! Whether it 
is wise to assume so massive an American 
responsibility in Vietnam is something about 
which it is possible to disagree. What makes 
absolutely no sense, however, is to assume the 
responsibility and let the power go. 

The present debates over the escalation of 
the bombing or over the construction of an 
' electronic "wall" along the northern frontier 
■ are less , significant than they seem. The 
■ chances for a military victory are dim, and our 
political situation is hopeless, unless we can 
do something about establishing a Soutn 
Vietnamese government and a South Vietna¬ 
mese army with which we can be truly allied. 
We can defend friendly nations in Asia. We 
cannot defend non-nations, no matter how 
elaborate our military efforts and huge our 
' military expenditures. 

Maybe it is already too late for us to help a 
i South Vietnamese nation to be created. But 
certainly these autumn months pr^ent us 
; with our last chance. . 
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feeing frustrated is disagreeable, 
bui the real disa.-teto in life? ])cgin 
when you get what you vvant. 1 or 
alrrlost a century now, a great many 
•intelligent, well-meaning and articu¬ 
late people—of • a kind generally 
called liberal or intellectual, or both 
—have argued olofjiienily against 
any kind of (-ensorship of art and* or 
entertainment. ' ' * • 

And within the past 10 years. th(' 
muds and the leuislaliu’cs of most 
Western Yialions ha\'C found lh('se 
arguments ])ersuasive.—so ])crsua- 
sivc that hardly a man is now alive 
who clcarly'renienibcrs what the an- 
.swci's to these arguments were. To- 
day, in the United Stales and other 
deinoci;acies, censorship lias to all 
Intents and purposes ceased to e.Ki.^^t. 

Is there a sense of triumphant ex¬ 
hilaration in the land? Handy. 
There is, on the cpntiary, a rapidly 
growing uncase arid disquiet. Some- 
*how% things have not worked out as 
l.hcy were supposed to, and m:my 
notable civil liiicrtarians have gone 
on record as saying this \vas not 
what they meant at all. f { 

'I'ho}' wanted a w’orld in which 
"Desire Under tlic Klnns erndd 1)0 
iprodueed. or " Ulysses" publi''heiU 
without interference by philistine 

Irving Kriatol is thr Henry Luce 
Professor of I'rbaii J aloes at Aeie 
Yorlc linhrrrsily. 


husybodies holding public office. 

They have got that, of course; but 
they have alio got a world in which 
Immoscxiial rape take.> ))Uicc on the 
stage, in which the [niblic flocks 
during lunch hours to witness varic- 
lies of professional fornication, // 


But disagreeable as this may be, 
clocs it really matter? !^light not our 
uncase and disquiet be merely a cul¬ 
tural hangover — a "hangup." as 
they say? What reason is there to 
think that anyone was ever corrupt¬ 
ed by a book? 

This last question, oddly enough, 
is asked by the ver\ same people 
w'ho seem convinced that advertise¬ 
ments in magazines or di.'^plays of 
violence on television do indeed 
have the power to corrupt, it is 
asked, incredibly enough and in all, 
sincerity, by people—e.g., universi¬ 
ty profes-"ors and school teachers— 

Avhose very lives'provide'alMhe an- 
-swers one could want. *'/ * 

After all, if you believe that no'ono 
•was cwv cori'up‘Cdd)y‘a book.* you 
have also to believe that no-one was 
ever improved by a book (or a play 
01 ' a moviob Vou have to believe,.in 
olher words, .that all art is morally 
trivial and that consoiiuenlhv ail 
education is moudly irrelevant. No^ 
one, not even a university professor, 
really believes that. ■ . ^ 

I'o be .sure, it-is extremely diffi¬ 
cult, as social scientists tell'us, to 
trace the effects of any single, book 
(or play or mov.i?) on an individual 
reader or any class of readers. But 
we all know% and social scientists 
know' it too, that the w^ays in which 
.we use our minds and imaginations 
vshape our characters and help de¬ 
fine us as persons. That those who 
certainly know tills are nevertheless 
moved to deny it merely indicates 
liow a dogmatic resistance to the 
idea of cousorshipl can—like most 
dogmatism—result in a mindless in¬ 
sistence on the absurd. , . 


//y 
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I have used these har^h terms— 

‘ “dogmatism" and "mindless” — ad- 
.visedly. I might also ha\o added 
"hypocritical." For the plain fact is 
that none of us js a complete civil 
libertarian, We ah believe tliat thei e, ^ 
is some point at which the public au¬ 
thorities ought to .^lep in to limit the 
"self expression"*uf an individual m?- 
a group, even where this might he 
seriously intende*.! as a form of artis¬ 
tic expression, and even where the 
artistic tran^^action is between con¬ 
senting adults. 

. A playwright or theatrical director 
might, in this crazy worUl of ours, 
find someone wdlling to commit sui¬ 
cide on the stage, as called for by the 

• script. We would not allow- that — 
any more than we w'ould permit 
scenes of real idiysical torture on 
Uie stage, oven if the victim were a 
willing masochibl. 

The basic point that emerges 
is one that Waltci* Born^ has power- 
full}' argued in his superb essay, 
."Pornography vs. Democracy": No 
society can be utterly indifferent to 

•the wetys its* citizens publicly enter- 
■taiu tlieinsclvcs; • ' ‘ : 

Bearbailing and cockfighting are 
prohibited only in out of com- 
*])assioh"for The suffering animals; • 
.the main reason they were abolished 
•was that it was felt they debased 
•and brnlalizc;d the citizenry who 
flocked to witness such spectacles. 
•And the (juestion we face with vq- 
gard to ])ornograidiy and obsceaity 
is whether, now that they have such 
strong legal protection from the 3ur 
])rcme Court,, they can or wdll briTa- 
llzo and debase our citizenry. • 

' We are, after-all, not dealing with 
^one- passing incident—one book, or 
one play, or one movie. W'e are deal¬ 
ing with a general tendency that is 
suffusing,our entire culture.' ' ' 

' I say pornography and obscenity ' 
d^ccause, though they have different 
dictionary definitions and are.fre-, 
/ .qucntly distinguishable as "artistic" 
genius, they, are nevcrllieless in the 

• end'identical in effect.-Pornography 

is.not objectionable simply' because 
.it^'urouses sexual desire or lust, or 
prurience in the mind of the reader 
or spectator; this is a silly Victorian 
notion. . . * 

A great many nonpdrnographic 
works—including some parts .of the 
Bible—-excite sexual desire very sue- * 
.cessfully. What is di^titicti->^e about i 
pornography is tliat, in the -words of • 
.D. H. Lawrence, it attempts "to do 
‘ dirt on (sex). , . (It is an) insult to a 
Vital human relationship." 


In other words, pornography dif¬ 
fers from erotic art in that its whole 
purpose is to treat human beings ob¬ 
scenely, to deprive human beings of 
their specifically human dimension. 
That is v/hat obscenity is all about. 
It is light years removed from any 
kind of carefree sensuality-—there is 
no continuum betv/een Fielding's 
"Tom Jones" -and the Marquis de 
Sade’s "Justine."’ /O. 

It may well be that Western socie¬ 
ty, in the latter half of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, is experiencing a drastic 
change in sexual mores and sexual 
relationships. We have had many 
such "sexual revolutions" in the past 
—and the bourgeois family and bour¬ 
geois ideas of sexual propriety were 
themselves established in the course 
of a revolution against 18th century 
"licentiousness"—and we shall 
doubtless have others in the future. 

It is, however, highly improbable 
(to put it mildly) that what we are 
witnessing is the final revolution 
which will make sexual relatidns ut¬ 
terly unproblematic, permit u.s to 
dispense with any kind of ordered 
relationships between the sexes, and 
allow us freely to redefine the im- 
man condition. And so long as hu¬ 
manity has not reached that utopia, 
obscenity will remain a problem. 

Sex—like death—is an activity 
that is both animal and human. 
There are human sentiments a*ad 
human ideals involved in this ani¬ 
mal activity. But when sex is public, 
the viewer does not see—cannot see 
—the sentiments and the ideals. He 
can only see the animal coupling 
I And that is why, when men and 
Uvomon make love, as v/e say, they 
^prefer to he alone—because it is 
only when you are alone that you 
. can make love, as distinct from 
merely copulating in an animal and 
’ casual way. And that, too, is why 
those who are voyeurs, if they are 
not irredeemably sick, also feel 
ashamed at what they are witness¬ 
ing. When sex is a public spectacle, 
a human relationship has been de¬ 
based into a mere animal connec¬ 
tion. 


The basic psychological fact about 
pornography and obscenity is that it 
appeals to and provokes a kind of 
sexual regression. The sexual plea¬ 
sure one gets from pornography and 
obscenity is autoerotic and infantile; 
to put it bluntly, it is a masturbatory 
exercise of the imagination, when it 
is not masturbation pure and simple. 
Now, people who masturbate do not 
get bored with masturbation, just as 
sadists don't get bored with sadism, 
and voyeurs don’t get bored* with 
voyeurism. 

In other words, infantile sexuality 
is,nol only a permanent temptation 
for the adolescent or even the adult 
—it can quite easily become per¬ 
manent, self-reinforcing neurosis. 

What is at stake is civilization and 
humanity, nothing less. The idea 
that "everything is permitted," as 
Nietzsche put it, rests on the pre¬ 
mise of nihilism and its nihilistic 
implications. I will not pretend that 
the case against nihilism and for ci¬ 
vilization is an easy one to make. We 
are here confronting the most fun¬ 
damental of philosophical questions, 
on the deepest levels. 

But that is precisely my point— 
that the matter of pornography and 
obscenity is not a trivial one, and 
that only superficial minds can take 
a bland and untroubled view of it. 

In this connection, I might also 
point out that those who are prima¬ 
rily against censorship on liberal 
grounds tell us not to take porno¬ 
graphy or obscenity seriously, while 
those who are for pornography and 
obscenity on radical grounds, take it 
very seriously indeed. 

I believe the radicals—writers like* 
Susan Sontag, Herbert Marcuse, 
Norman 0. Brown, and even Jerry 
Rubin—are right, and the liberals 
are wrong. I also believe that those 
young radicals at Berkeley, some 
five years ago, who provoked a ma- 
Jdrxonfrontation over the public use 
of obscene words, showed a brillianl; 
political instinct. 
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Once the faculty and administra¬ 
tion had capitulated on this issue 
saying: "Oh, for God's sake, let's be 
adult: What difference does it make 
anyway?"—once they said that, they 
wore bound to lose on every other 
issue. And once Mark Rudd could 
publicly ascribe to the president of 
Columbia a notoriously obscene re¬ 
lationship to his mother, without 
provoking any kind of reaction, the 
SDS had already won the day. The 
occupation of Columbia's buildings 
merely ratified their victorj'. 

Men who ‘show themselves unwill¬ 
ing to defend civilization against ni¬ 
hilism are not going to be either re¬ 
solute or effective in defending the 
university against anything. 

I am already touching upon a poli¬ 
tical aspect of pornography when I 
suggest that if is inherently and pur¬ 
posefully subversive of civilization 
and its institutions. But there is an¬ 
other and more specifically political 
aspect, which has to do with the re¬ 
lationship of pornography and/or 
obscenity to democracy, and espe¬ 
cially to the quality of public life cm 
which deiiioorstic government uhi-. 
mateiy rests. 

Though the phrase, "the quality of 
life," trips easily from so many lips 
these days, it tends to be one of 
thbpe cliches with many trivial 
mtsanlngs and no large, sarious one. 

. Rarely does it have anything to .<3^ 
with the way the citizen in a demc#. 
cracy views himself—his obligat' 

. tions, his intentions, his ultimate 
■' self-definition. 

There is an old idea o,f democracy 
—one w’hich was fairly common until 
about the beginning of'this century 
—for which the^ conception of the 
quality of public life is absolutely 
crucial. This idea starts from the 
'■ proposition that democracy is a form 
of self-government, and that if you 
want it to be a meritorious polity, you 
have to care about what kind of 
people govern it. Indeed, it puts the 
matter more strongly and declares 
that, if you want self-government, 
you are only entitled to it if that 
. "self" is worthy of governing. 

And because the desirability of 
self-government depends on the cha- 
• racter of the people who gm'ern, the 
older idea of democracy was very so¬ 
licitous of the condition of this cba- 
. racter. It was solicitous of that col¬ 
lective self which we call public opi¬ 
nion and which, in a democracy, 
governs us collectively. 


And because it cared, this older 
idea of democracy had no problem 
in principle with pornography 
■■ and/or obscenity. It censored them 
—and it did so with a perfect clarity 
of mind and a perfectly clear con¬ 
science. It was not about to permit 
people capriciously to corrupt them¬ 
selves. 

I have, it may be noticed, uttered 
that dreadful world, "censorship." . 
And I am not about to back away 
from it. If you think pornography. 
and/or obscenity i.s a serious prob¬ 
lem, you have to be for censorship., 
I'll go even further and say that if 
you want to prevent pornography 
and/or obscenity from becoming a 
problem, you have to be for censor¬ 
ship. And lest there be any misun¬ 
derstanding as to what I am saying, 
I'll put it as bluntly as possible: If 
you care for the quality of life ih our 
American democracy, then you have 
to be for censorship. 

But can a liberal be for censor¬ 
ship? Unless one assumds that being 
a liberal must mean being indiffer¬ 
ent to the quality of Ameridin life, 
then the ensiver has to be: yes, a 
liberal can be for censorship—but 
he ought to favor a liberal fom of 
„ censorship.- . . 

■ Is that a contradiction in terms? I 
don't think so. We have no problem 
in contrasting repressive laws 
governing alcohol and drugs and to¬ 
bacco with laws regulating (i.e., dis¬ 
couraging the sale ofl alcohol and 
drugs and tobacco. Laws encourag¬ 
ing temperance are not the same 
. thing as laws that have as their goal 
prohibition or abolition. 

We have not made the smoking of 
cigardts a criminal offense. We have, 
however, and with good liberal con-, 
science, prohibited cigaret advertis¬ 
ing on television, and may yet, again 
with good liberal conscience, prohi¬ 
bit it in newspapers and nlagazines. 
The idea of restricting Individual 
freedom, in a liberal way, is noi at 
all unfamiliar to us. ■ • 

I therefore, see no reason why we 
should not he able to distingdish re¬ 
pressive censorship from liberal cen¬ 
sorship of the written and spoken 
word. 
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This possibility, of course, occa¬ 
sions much distress among 
and academics. It is a fact, one th:;t 
cannot and should not be denied, 
that any system of censorship is 
bound, upon occasion, to treat un¬ 
justly a particular work of art—to 
find pornography where .there is 
only gentle eroticism, to find obsce¬ 
nity where none really exists, or to 
find both where its existence ought 
to be tolerated because it serves a 
larger moral purpose. 

It is such works of art that are 
likely to suffer at the hands of the 
censor. That is the price one has to 
he prepared to pay for censorship— 

’ even liberal censorship. 

But just how high is,this price? If 
you believe, as so many artists seem 
to believe today, that art is the only 
. sacrosanct activity in our profane 
and vulgar world—that any man 
who designates himself an artist 
thereby acquires a sacred office— 
then obviously censorship is an in¬ 
tolerable form of sacrilege. But for. 
those of us who do not subscribe to 
this religion of art, the costs 6f cen¬ 
sorship do not seem so high at all. 

But I must repeat and emphasize: 
What kind of laws we pass govern¬ 
ing pornography and obscenity, 
what kind of censorship or—since 
we are still a federal na¬ 
tion—what kinds of censorship wfe 
institute in our various localities 
may indeed be difficult matters to 
cope with; nevertheless the real 
issue is one of principle. 

• I myself subscribe to a liberal view 
of the enforcement problem: I (hink 
that pornography should be illegal 
a 7 id available to anyone who wants 
it so badly as to make a pretty streh- 
uous effort to get it. We have lived 
with under-the-counter pornogra¬ 
phy for centuries now in a fairly 
comfortable way. BlU the issue of 
principle, of whether it should be 
over or under the counter, has to be- 
settled before we can reflect on the 
advantages of alternative modes of 
censorship. 

I think the settlement we are liv¬ 
ing under now, in which obscenity 
and .democracy are regarded as 
equals, is wrong; I believe it is in- 
■ hOrently unstable: I think it will, in 
the long run, be incompatible with 
any authentic concern for the quali¬ 
ty of life in our democracy. ■ 

w\ New York Tlm^s Co. 
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•In / 

JL ji 1835, Alexis de Tocqueville 
§abmitted an "Essay on Paup- 
/■'erism" to the Royal Academic 
Society of Cherbourg. The essay 
addressed itself to a striking con¬ 
temporary, paradox: Why, in the 
most "opulent" (tye would say, 
more timidly, "affluent") nation 
in the world—that is, England— 
was- there such an extraordinary 
problem of "pauperi?.m"—(what 

■ we would now call "welfare": 
poor people on poor relief)? 

In Prance and Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, he pointed out, the people 

■ were all much poorer than in 
England; and the average Spani¬ 
ard was poor even in comparison 
with the English pauper on poor 
relief. But in none of these poor- 

. er countries was there a "pauper 
problem" of the kind that agitat¬ 
ed English society and English 
politics. How could one account 
for that "apparently inexplica¬ 
ble" phenomenon?-/ \ ^ I 
:■ ■ Tccqueville’s ari'Swer was two¬ 
fold, First, urbanization and in¬ 
dustrialization made the poor 


more dependent on public chari¬ 
ty for a minimum level of subsis¬ 
tence. In an agrarian economy, it 
was only in rare periods of fa¬ 
mine that the poorest rural labo¬ 
rer could not get enough to eat— 
"enough" meaning here simply a 
diet that would avert staiwation. 
In contrast, the poor in a modern 
city have no such normal, mini¬ 
mum guarantee: they are there¬ 
fore in frequent need of public 
assistance, if they.^ are to keep 
body and soul together. 

Second, in an "opulent" socie¬ 
ty, the idea of poverty itself un¬ 
dergoes a continual redefinition. 
The poor experience not only 
the need for a guaranteed mini¬ 
mum; they also suffer from what 
a modern sociolog!.st would call 
"relative deprivation." Tocque- 
ville puts the matter this -vVay: 

"Among civilized peoples, the 
lack of a multitude of things 

- __ 


causes poverty .... In a coun¬ 
try where the majority is iil- 
clothed, ill-housed, ill-fed, who 
thinks of giving clean clotiies, 
healthy food, comfortable quar¬ 
ters’to the poor? The majority of 
the English, having all these 
things, regard their absence :.s a 
frightful misfortune; society be- 
lives itself bound to come to the 
aid' of those who lack them .... 
In England, the average stan¬ 
dard of living a man can hope for 
-in the course of his life is higher 
than in any other country of the 
world. This greatly facilitates 
the extension of pauperism in 
that kingdom." 

B,ut Tocqueville did not .‘•lop 
with this explanation—a persua¬ 
sive and not particularly con- 
■ troversial explanation—of why 
wealthy nations have so many 
"paupers." ^e went on to assert 
.that public: assistance and 
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"pauperdom" existed in a symbi¬ 
otic relationship, and he predict¬ 
ed that each *\voUld nourish the 
other, that both would inexorab¬ 
ly grow. 

Behind this remarkable pre¬ 
diction was a view of human na¬ 
ture. "There are," he wrote, "two 
incentives to work: the need to 
live and the desire to improve 
the conditions of life. Experience 
has proven that the majority of 
men can be sufficiently motivat¬ 
ed to work only by the first of 
these incentives. The second is 
only effective with a small min¬ 
ority . . . .A law which gives ali 
the poor a right to public aid, 
whatever the origin of their 
povej’ty, weaken.s or destroy.s 
the first stimulant and leaves 
only the second intact." * 

At this point, we are hound to 
draw up short and take cur leave 
ot Tocqueville. Such gloomy con¬ 
clusions, derived from a less 
than benign view of human na¬ 
ture, do not recommend them¬ 
selves either to the 20th century 
political imagination or to the 
American political temper¬ 
ament We do not like to think 
that our instincts of social com¬ 
passion might have dismal con¬ 
sequences—not accidentally but 
inexorably. We simply cannot 
believe that the universe is so 
constituted. 

We much prefer, if a choice 
has to be made, to have a good 
opinion of mankhtd and a poor 
opinion of our socioeconomic 
system. We shall, for instance, 
be more sympathetic, if not to 
the specific argument, then at 


The author is Henry Jjiice pro* 
jessor of Urban Values at Pieto 
York University. His article is 
from The Atlantic, 


least to the general approach of 
"Regulating the Poor: The Func¬ 
tion of Public Welfare" by Fran¬ 
ces Fox Piven and Richard A. 
Cloward recently published by 
Pantheon. 

Professors Piven and Cloward, 
both leading "activists" in the 
Welfare Rights :Movement, have 
written a valuable book—but, 
alas, a confusing one. The confu¬ 
sion results from the two purpo¬ 
ses they have in mind. 

The first purpose, which they 
achieve in an excellent and even 
masterly w^ay, is to answer the 
same question that perplexed 
Tocqueville: Why has there been 
such a fantastic*^ "welfare explo¬ 
sion" in the United States? Spe- i 
cifically, why has there been \ 
such an extraordinary growth 
in our welfare population after 
1964—after, that is, unemploy¬ 
ment began to move down to¬ 
ward the unprecedented (in 
peacetime, anyw^ay) low level of 
Between 1064 and 1968, 
we had general prosperity of a 
kind not known since World 
War II. i 


Thismrosperitv was not, of course, 
shared‘equally‘by rich and poor, 
white and black: but all. did demon- 
strably and substantially share in it. 
Keve.rtheles.'i, it was precisely dur¬ 
ing those years, that-the "welfare ex¬ 
plosion" took place, _/ -- 

I do not think it is sufficiently ap- 
preciated by the public at large just 
how baffling this event was to our 
scholars and our policy makers in 
Washington. For’half a decade, our 
best minds puzzled over the statis- 
,tics, held innumerable conferences 

• to discuss them, and got nowhere. 

The only serious effort at explana¬ 
tion was- made by Daniel Patrwk 
Moynihan, in his famous and brilli¬ 
ant memorandum on the Negro fam¬ 
ily, in 1085. He called attention to 
the fact that most of the new welfare 
I'ecipients were in the Aid to De- 

• pendent Children category, that a 
growing proportion of families in 
this category was black and fatber- 
’less, and that the disorganization of 
(the Negro family seemed to have 
i gathered a sociological momentum 
lof its own—a momentum imper- 
ivious to the effects of improving 

economic circumstances. 'Why this 
was happening to the Negro family, 
however. Mr. Moynihan could not 
convincingly explain. This permit¬ 
ted a great many lihcral-mindea 
scholars to spend all of their ener¬ 
gies attacking him rather than the 
.problem. ^ 

. But, eventually, any social phe- 
: nomenon yields up its mystery. Or, to 
iput it another way; Eventually, all 
; social observers, no matter how 
‘ blurred their vision may be by tacit 

■ ideological presuppositions, copie to 
: see the obvious. .We now know what 

■ caused the "welfare explosion. I 
; would also say—though this topic i.s 
. still exceedingly controversial—that 
: we are coming to realize what ha.s 
'been causing the disorganization of 
• the Negro family. 

' All the facts are lucidly and au- 
thoritalively presented by Professors 
Piven and Cloward. Unfortunately, 
they have felt compelled to wrap 
their findings in a thin, transparent¬ 
ly falvse general theory ot welfare in 
a capitalist society; 

This general theory is so simpje- 
tninded, so crude in a quasi-Maraist 
■way, that one is embarrassed to 
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summarize it. I will therefore let the 
authors slate it for themselves; 

. . Relief arrangements (under 
capitalism) are not shaped by the 
impulse to charity . . . (they are) 
created and sustained to help deal 
with the malfunctions .inherent in 
market economies. 

"Relief arrangements are usuaily 
initiated or expanded in response to 
the political disorders that some¬ 
times follow from the sharp econom¬ 
ic downturns or di.'^lncations that 
periodically beset mai'ket systems. 
The purpose of relief-giving at such 
times is not to ease hunger and want 
but to deal with civil disorder 
among the unemployed. Once .stabil¬ 
ity is restored, however, the relief 

■ system is not ordinarily eliminated. 
Instead, it is reorganized to buttress 
the normal incentives of the labor 
market. This is done in two ways. 

•k 

"The main way is by cutting the 
'able-bodied' off the rolls, whether 
or not there are jobs, and whether or 
not the wages offered are .sufficient 
for survival. Second, some of those 
who cannot work nr who are not 
needed in the labor market are al¬ 
lowed‘to continue on the relief rolls, 
but thev are treated so barhaiously 
as to make of them a class of pariahs 
whose degradation breeds a fear and 
loathing of pauperism among the la¬ 
boring classes." 

Now, the objections to this theory 
—on historical, sociological, and eco¬ 
nomic grounds—are too numerous 
. to mention. But one objection ought 
to be definitive: it docs not explain 
what Piven-Cloward elsewhere in 
the book explain .so well—that is, 
the "welfare explosion" of the 1960.S. 
True, this "welfare .explosion" coin¬ 
cided with rioting in the black 
slums. But according to the general 
’ theorv, the poor in the black slums 
should not have been rioting at all, 
since the economy was booming and 
black unemployment was at an all- 
time low; and if they did riot, it 
should have been because they were 
being pushed off welfare into low- 
paying joi)S. In fact, they were riot¬ 
ing while they were_ going on wel¬ 
fare in ever increasing numbers— 

■ and while welfare payments were 

being increased, not while they wfere 
being cut back. , ,, • 

The true explanation of the wel¬ 
fare explosion" is available to any 


reader of "Regulating the Poor" who 
will ignore the authors', general 
theory. (This is easily done: once 
they have stated the theory, they 
happily forget all about it when dis¬ 
cussing the 1960s.) This "explosion" 
was created—in part intentionally, 
in larger part unwittingly—by pub¬ 
lic officials and public employes who 
were executing public policies as 
part of a "war on poverty." And 
thc.^e policies had been advocated 
and enacted by many of the same 
people who were subsequently so 
liewildcred by the "welfare explo¬ 
sion." Not surprisingly it took them 
a while to realize that the problem 
they were trying to .solve was the 
problem they were creating. 

Here, as related in Piven-Clow- 
ard’.s hook, are the rca.sons behind 
the ."welfare explosion" of the 1960.s; 

1 —q'he number of poor people 
who are eligible for welfare will in¬ 
crease as one elevates the official de¬ 
finitions of "poverty" and "need." 
The war on poverty elevated these 
official definition.s; Iherefoie, an in¬ 
crease in the number of "eligibles" 
automatically followed. 


2— The number of eligible poor 
who actually apply for welfare will 
increase as welfare benefits go up¬ 
as they did throughout the 1960s. 
When welfare payments (and associ¬ 
ated benefits, such as Medicaid and 
food stamps) compete with low wa¬ 
ges, many poor people will rational¬ 
ly prefer welfare. In New York City 
today, as in many other large cities, 
welfare benefits not only compete 
with low wages: they outstrip them. 

3— The reluctance of people ac¬ 
tually eligible for welfare to apply 
for it—a reluctance based on pride 
or ignorance or fear—will diminish 
if an organized campaign is institut¬ 
ed to "sign them up." Such a cam¬ 
paign was successfully launched in 
(he 1960s by (a) various community 
organization.s sponsored and fi¬ 
nanced by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, (b) the Welfare Right-s 
Movement, and (c) the social work 
profession, which was now populat¬ 
ed by college graduates who thought 
it their moral duty to help people 
get on welfare—instead of, as used 
to he the case, helping them get off 
welfare. In addition, the courts coop- 
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erated l\v striking down various le¬ 
gal obstacles (for example, residence 
requirements). 

■ In summary, one can say that the 
"welfare explosion" was the work, 
■ not of "capitalism" or of any other 
"ism," but of men and women like 
Miss Piven and Mr. Cloward—in the 
Welfare Rights Movement, the so¬ 
cial work profession, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and so on. It 
would be nice to think that the "gen¬ 
eral theory" in "Regulating the 
Poor" was devised mainly out of an 
. excess of modesty. 

It should be emphasized that Piv- 

■ en-Cloward think the "welfare ex¬ 
plosion" is a good thing. They be¬ 
lieve more people should be on wel¬ 
fare and tiiat these people should 
get far moie generous benefits than 
now prevail. One would expect, 
therefore, fhat this book would have 
a triumphant tone to it. Yet it does 
not. Indeed, it ends rather abruptly, 
in a minor key. 

The reason, one suspects, is that 
even Piven-C'oward must be le.ss 
than certain about what they have 
accomplished. Somehow, the fact 
that more poor people are on wel¬ 
fare, receiving more generous pay¬ 
ments, does not seem to have made 
this country a nicer place to live— 
lint even for the poor on welfare, 
whose condition seems not notice¬ 
ably better than when they were 
poor and off welfare. Something ap¬ 
pears to ha'-e gone wrong: A liberal 
and compassionate social policy has 
bred all sorts of unanticipated and 
perverse consequences. 

One such perverse consequence, 
and surely the most important, is 
the disorganization and demoraliza¬ 
tion of the Negro family. It used to 
be thought that a generous welfare 
program, liberally administered, 
would help poor families stick 
together. We now find that as many 
poor black families are breaking up 
after they get on welfare as before 

■ they got on; and that, in general, the 
prospect of welfare does nothing to 
hold a poor family together. 

Mr. Moynihan was percipient in em¬ 
phasizing, back in 196.), that there 
was a connection between family 
disorganization and the influx of 
poor black female-headed families to 


f 

welfare. What we can now see is ’ 
that the existence of a liberal wel- [ 
fare program might itself have been [ 
responsible, to a significant extent, \ 
for this family disorganization. [ 

One must emphasize here that the . 
question of race or ethnicity is of 
secondary importance. It is true that 
the Negro family has experienced 
historical vicissitudes that make it a 
relatively vulnerable institution. 
But it is also probable—I would go 
so far as to say certain—that if the 
Irish immigrants in 10th century 
America had had something compa¬ 
rable to our present welfare system, 
there would have been a “welfare 
explosion" then, and a sharp in¬ 
crease in Irish family disorganiza¬ 
tion, too. 

The family is, in our society, a vi¬ 
tal economic institution. Above all, 
welfare rob.s the head of the house¬ 
hold of hh economic function, and 
tends to make of him a "superfluous 
man.” Welfare, it must be remem¬ 
bered, competes with his (usually 
.low) earning ability; and the more 
generous the welfare program, the 
worse he makes out in this competi¬ 
tion. 

Is it surpri dng, then,, that—un¬ 
manned and demoralized—he re¬ 
moves himself from family responsi¬ 
bilities that no longer rest on his 
shoulders? That.he drifts out of his 
home—or is even pushed out of his 
home—into the male street-corner 
society of the slum? One wonders 
how many while middle-class fami¬ 
lies would survive if mother and 
children were guaranteed the fath¬ 
er’s income (or more) without the 
father’s presence? And how many 
white middle-class fathers would, 
under these circumstances, persist 
at their not-ah/ays-interesting jobs? 

* ^ / ■ 

To raise such questions is to point 
to the fundamental problems of our 
welfare system, a vicious circle in 
which the best of intentions merge 
into the worst of results. It is not 
easy to imagine, just how we might 
break out of this vicious circle. One 
might suggest, however, that we be¬ 
gin by going back and reading Toc- 
queville more respectfully^ We may 
not find the truth in him; but the ex¬ 
ercise may help liberate us from our 
own 20th century illusions. 

CoovrioM 1971 by Th^ AUantic Monthly Co., Sol' 
ton, M»5 s, Raorinted with pormlsilon. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

White House Office (WHO) 


SA 


The folloTjtn g investigation at WHO was conf^ucterl by 
_ on November 7,1972. 


The files of the Personnel Office MO contain no 
recor^l for the appointee, IRVING KRISTOL. 


The files of the Records Office WHO contain the 
following information concerning the appointee: 


2/16/72 Commission ^late^l member. National Cotmcil on the 
Humanities, Term expiring January 26,1978. 


There was no recor^l for the organizations, ’’Vice 
Presi<1ent’s Task Force on Income Maintenance” or”Presir1eil^- 
Elect’s Task Force on Voluntary Urban Action”. \ 
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SA I caused a search to be made 

of the security files of the Office of Investigations and 
Emergency Prepai’edness, Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Administration and Management, United States Depart¬ 
ment of Labor (USDL), A review of the file that was made 
available on November 7, 1972, disclosed that the appointee 
was being considered to attend an Interstate Conference on 
Labor Statistics, 5/26/67. 

That file revealed no additional pertinent 
information. 





^ * 


* ^ * 
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United States Information A ge ncy (USIA ) 


The official personnel file for IRVING WILLIAM KRIST OL 

at USIA, reviewer^ on November 9,1972 by SA_ 

verifier^ the following U.S. Government employment: 


b6 

b7C 


5/25/72 Excepter^ appointment, not to exceer^ July 31,1972, 

as a Consultant (Intermittent), Office of Reasearch an(l 
Assessment, USIA, Washington,U.C. with compensation at 
the rate of $127.00 per <lay, when actually employerl. 

8/1/72 Extension of above appointment, not to exceed Hecember 
• 31,1972. Appointee is persently on the rolls in this 

capacity. 

A latter in file date^^ November 15,1971 to KRISTOL from 
ALBERT E. HEMSING, Chief Inspector, USIA in<iicate<i that the appointee 
was being appointe^^ a Consultant at USIA to enable him to* serve 
as a Public Member of a USIA Foreign Service Inspection Team 
traveling to '^Jugoslavia fluring June, 1972. The extension of his 
appointment on August 1,1972 was to enable USIA to inviterhim 
back to fiiscuss points raiser^ in the inspectibn of USIA posts in 
Yugoslavia. The personnel file listefi appointee's birthf^ate as 
January 22,1920 in New York City. 


A Security file for KE ISTOL at USIA, reviewe'^ on 
November 9,1972 by Sa I I reflectefi that h^was grantef^ 

"Top Secret" security clearance on April 27,1972 by USIA, base^^ 
on a 1972 investigation by the Civil Service Commission, in or/^er 
that he might serve as a Public Member of an inspection team 
traveling to Yugoslavia. This clearance is still in effect at USIA. 


On November 9,1972 


Secretary, 


Tnspffcti.nn arif^ Auf^it Staff, Office of Research & Assessment, USIA 
aflvisef^ SA | [that the Chief Inspector, ALBERT E. HEliSING 


is presently traveling overseas on an inspection anfl is unavailable 
for interview. She in^^icatefl that the other three members of the 
insneotinn team which travele/^ to Yugoslavia vluring June. 1972. 

an<^ 


are all overseas on other inspections anfi are unavailable for 
interview. 
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On November 9,1972|_| Staff be 

Assistant, Inspection & Aur^ it Staff. Office of Research & 

Assessment, USIA af^viserl SA | that her recor<^s reflecterl, 

that KRISTOL server^ as a member of the Yugoslavia inspection 
team from June 5 - 23, 1972 an«l ha<i come into USIAin Was hingto n. 
^.C. tw ice since then to riiscuss the inspection results. | | 

| in^icate<^ that she har^ known the appointee casually in 
an official capacity r’uring this short perio#^ an^^ was very favorably 
impresse<i by him. She reporter^ that she has no reason to «!^oubt 
his loyalty to the U.S. an<l at^^erl that his character, reputation 
an^ integrity appearef^ to be very goor?. She remarket^ that she 
<1i»1 not feel she knew t he appointee well enough personally to be 
able to recommen*^ him. | mentione<^ that the other 

inspectors who ma^e the same Yugoslavia trip '&4th KRISTOL are 
all unavailable at the present time. ^ 

On November 9,1975_ 

(Inspections), Inspection and A udit Staff s Office of Research 

and Assessment, USIA advised SA_that he had knoTfln 

KRISTOL very briefly inoa professional capacity during the period 
the appointee served as a Public Member of an inspection team 
which traveled to Yugoslavia. He indicated that he did not 
travel with the team but had some conta cts with them prior to 
their departure and after their return. | reported that he 

did not feel he know KRISTOL well enough personally to be able 
to recommend him for a clearance but he has no reason to feel that 
he should be denied a clearance. He added that the appointee 
worked hard, had a lot of ideas, and made quite a good impression 
while serving on the inspection team. 


_On Novgmber 9,1972 

_to the U.S. Advisory Oommission on information, 

USIA advised SA | [ that she had served as secretary to the 

inspection team which traveled to Yugoslavia during June, 1972 
and hdd isnown IRVING KRIS TOL in an official capacity as a member j 
of that team. | mentioned that the appointee spent about 

two weeks in Yugoslavia on the inspection and had to leave early 
due to other commitments. He spent a portion of his time traveling 
to other cities in Yugoslavia inspecting USIA offices in these 
cities, so he spent less time in B elgrade. Yu goslavia then some 
of the other members of the team. stated that while 

she does not know appointee well personally, she certainly has 
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no reason to question his character, reputation, loyalty or 
integrity. She mentione^^ that he <^i^ not f^rink: to excess anr^ 
con^lucter? himself properly at all times in Yugoslavia. She 
recommenfle<^ him for a clearance for government employment. 
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On November 7, .1972,|_| Assistant 

Personnel Officer, National Cotmcil on the Humanities, made 
available the following information,regarding the appointee, 
from his official personnel file: 

DOB: Janxiary 22, 1920 
POB: New York City 
SSN: 09&-12-0933 

The file reflected the fact that the appointee is 
serving on the Council by virtue of a Presidental Appointment 
as provided under Public Law 89-209; the appointment is dated 
February 16* 1972 and is effective until Janu ary 26, 1978, 

^ _advised that F " ^ would know the 

appointee and is of the Council on the Humanities, 


I__ I Nationa l Council on 

the Humanities, advised SA | I on November 7,. 1972 

that he has known the appointee for approximately one year. His 
association with the appointee has been both professional and 
social and began when the appointee became a member of the 
council. He considers the appointee to be intelligent and 
circumspect. The appointee has the ability to recognize the 
complex problems of admin tstrat.ion and i r able to formulate 

solutions to the problems. |_|seeks the advi|e of the 

appointee on problems-of administration and is never left to 
question the solutions put forth by the appointee. The appointee 
is a most val\iable member of the Council. Due to the fact that 
members of the Council are located throughout the co^'^ntr}* and 
meet infrequently, most would not have the close association with 

the appointee tJiac |_ hAi§ enjoyed, lie consider ff. the 

appointee to be eminently qualifiv-»d for i position of trur t and 
confidence with the United States Government. The appointee's 
character, loyalty, associates and reputation are of the highest 
caliber. 
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REFERENCES 
U.S. Senate 


b6 

b7C 



The follox^ing investigation was conducted by SA 



on November 9,1972. 



Administrative Assistant to U.S. Senator 


Ji^MES L. BUCKLEY, Nex^ York, a<^vise<^ the Senator is unavailable aii<^ 
he is authorize<^ to speak for him. The appointee is knoxm to the 
Senator an^ he woulr^ not interpose any objection to his appointment 
to a position of trust anr! confi/lehce. 


_^___I Office of U.S. Senator JACOB 

K. JAVITS, New York, the Stator is unavailable and she 

is authorized to speak for him. The appointee is knoxm to the 
Senator as a friend and he has knoxm him for many years. The 
Senator thinks highly of the appointee and would recommend him 
for a position of trust and confidence. 


I_I Administrative Assistant to U.S. Senator 

Assistant to U.S. Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Minnesota, advised 
the Senator is unavailable and he is authorized to speak for him. 

The Senator has knoxm the appointee for over 20 years. The appointee ' 
is a capable dependable and trustx^orthy person. The Senator xmuid 
recommend him for a position of trust and confidence. 
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The following investigation was conducted bv 
SA PERRY SPESVACK on November 10, 1972, at V/ashington, 

0 • C • • 


_|of Economics Brookings 

Institute, Washington, D. C., advised that he has knovm the 
appointee since approximately 1967. lie advised that he 
has had only professional contact with the appointee. 

He advised that the appointee has published articles 
for him in the magazine ’’Public Interest" which the appointee 
edits. He stated that he has never had a reason to doubt 
the appointee's character, associates, reputation or loyalty, 
and that he would recommend the appointee for a position' of : 
trust and confidence with the United States Government. 


b6 

b7C 
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On November 10, 1972, Allen O tten, Chief, Washingt on 
Bureau, Nall Street Journal, advised SA | 

that he has known the appointee approximately twenty five years. 
He considers the appointee to be a superb individual having a 
stable, consistent personality. He has known the appointee 
both professionally and socially and considers him to be an 
intellectual \Aio is consistent in his views but is willing to 
listen to and evaluate the views presented by others. The 
appointee has unquestioned loyalty and his character, associates 
and reputation are of the highest caliber. Mr. Otten highly 
recommends the appointee for a position of trust and confidence 
with the United States Government. 
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CREDIT AND POLICE AGENCIES 


SC 


paused a search to be made of 


the files of the Credit Bureau, Incorporated, Washington,D.C., 
and was advised on November 7,1972 that the files contained no 
record for the appointee. 


b6 

b7C 


On November 7,1972 SC 


searched 


the files of the U.S. Park Police and no identifiable record 
could be found concerning the appointee. 


On November 7,1972 SC 


determined that 


no record was contained in the Metropolitan Police Department 
files concerning the appointee...It is to be. noted.ttiat et -all 
times an indefinite number of unidentifiable records are out 
of file and not available for revieWo 


MISCELLANEOUS 
On November 8, 1972, SC 


caused 


search to be made of the files of the House Committee on 
Inthmal Security and was advised that no identifiable record 
was £cun'. concerning the appointee® 


ausftd'a search 


On Novaiibar 7,1972 SC 
to be made of the files of the D 
and was advised that no record was found concerning t.he appoincee. 


.Sv Department ot the Treasury 


On November 7,1972 SC 


reviewed 


the main card index, at the Library of Congress, which revealed 
the following information concerning the appointee: 


JA 84 
U5 K73 


mSTOL, IRVING 


On the democratic idea in America.(1st Edition) 
York, JIarper and Row (1972) 

T.A 99<> 


Ncvr 
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KRISTOL, IRVING, joint Comp. 

Bell, Daniel, Comp. 

Confrontationj The Student Rebellion and the Universities 
edited by WIEL BELL and IRVING KRISTOL. New York, Basic Books 
(1969). 

HB 501 
.C 2426 


KRISTOL, IRVING,Joint Editor 

Capitalism Today. Edited by UMIEL BELL and IRVING 
KRISTOL. New York, Basic Books. (1971). 
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On November 9, 1972, SG|_{caused a 

search to be made of the files of the Bureau of Personnel 
Investigations, Civil Service Commission, and was advised 
that the following reports were on file for the appointee: 


Exhibit A - Report of |_| dated March 9, 

1972, at D.C. _ 

Exhibit B - Report of _ dated 

March 15, 1972. at New York. 

Exhibit C - Report of |_| dated 

March 24, 1972. at New York. 

Exhibit D - Report of |_| dated 

March ^0, 1972. at London. 

Exhibit E - Report of_ dated April 

3, 1972, at New York. 

Exhibit F - Report of |_| dated April 

5, 1972, at New York._ 

Exhibit G - Report of dated Apri 

5, 1972. ,-^-, 

Exhibit H - Report of|_dated April 

7, 1972, at Stanford. Califo rnia. 

Exhibit I - Report of | dated 

April 12, 1972, at Washington, D.C. 


_I dated 

York. 

dated 

York. 

_ dated 

ion. 

dated April 
dated April 
^ dated April 
I dated April 


There was no derogatory information contained in the 
above investigation by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. Copies of the above reports are being made a part 
of this airtel. 
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NR003 PH PL4IM 


130AM ?Jim 11-11-72 JJR 
TO ACTI® DIRECTOR 


^^DERAL BUREAU OF IWESTIGATION 
COMMUNICATIONS SECTION ' 

NOV 111972,?'’ 
TELETYPE 


FROM PHILADELPHIA (161-1980) RUG 


IRVIMG KRISTOL, spin 


Mr, Felt _, w / 

Mr. Baker _ . , ^ 

Mr. Bishop — . i -. 
Mr. Callr : an —» _ 
Mr. Clcv i 

Mr. Coi3'- \\ _ 

Mr. DolV'; _ 

Mr. Ge’'* u-dt __' 

Mr. Jen’:.’ ::; __ 

Mr. 

Mr. Miller, E.S. 

Mr. Purv?3 _ 

Mr. Soyors _ 

Mr, Walters 

Tole. Room —. 

Mr. Kinloy - . . 

Mr. Armstrong 
Ms. Herwig — - 
Mrs. Neenan 


RE MEW YORK TELETYPE TO PHILADELPHIA, DATED NOVEMBER 
EIGHT, ONE MINE SEVEN TWO. 




W 


^ ON NOVEMBER TEN, ONE NINE SEVEN TWO, PROFESSOR EDWARD -,1 

BANFIELD, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA., ADVISED -' 

HE HAS KNOWN APPOINTEE FOR MANY YEARS IN A PROFESSIONAL STATUS 

AMD HAS WORKED WITH HIM ON OCCASION. BANFIELD DESCRIBED APPOINTEE 

AS A TRULY GREAT MAN, WHO IS EXTREMELY CREATIVE AND FULL OF WELL 

THOUGHT OUT IDEAS. THESE IDEAS ARE GROUNDED OM FUNDAMENTAL 1 

PRINCIPLES OF AM AMERICAN SOCIETY AS EXPRESSED BY THE FOUNDING 

FATHERS. BANFIELD STATED APPOINTEE HAS EXTRA DASH ORDINARY ' 

TALENTS AND IS AN EXTREMELY PERSUASIVE WRITER, WHO HAS MANY^V^ 

/&/- 

"IRONS IN THE FIRE" AND HANDLES THEM ALL EXCELLENTLY ANB^^Jl-TH. ^ 

APPARENT EASE. © NOV 28 1972 

BANFIELD ADDED THAT APPOINTEE ALSO HAS FOUND TIME»¥©—^ 



BECOME QUITE SUCCESSFUL IN THE STOCK MARKET AND IS A VERY SHREWD 

mam, WHO IS am extremely dedicated and hard worker. 


END PAGE ONE 
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BAMFIELD ADVISED HE CONSIDERS APPOINTEE A LOYAL 
AMERICAN, BUT THAT AS A YOUTH, HE WAS A YOUND RADICAL ALONG 
IHTH many other new YORK INTELLECTUALS. BANFIELD STATED 
APPOINTEE OUTGREW THIS RADICALISM AT A VERY EARLY AGE AND NOW 
LOOKS BACK AND LAUGHS AT HIS YOUTHFUL EXUBERANCE. BANFIELD 
ADVISED all OF THIS IS A METTER OF PUBLIC RECORD AND IS 
certainly ^30THI^]G THAT THE APPOINTEE IS TRYING TO HIDE. 

BANFIELD STATED HE COULD MOT REMEMBER THE NAMES OF AMY OF THE 
PEOPLE OR ORGANIZATIONS WITH WHICH APPOINTEE HAD BEEN ASSOCIATED 


DURING THIS PERIOD. 


init) riLitJ-uu. I y 

BANFIELD DEFINED APPOINTEE’S AS A 


LEFT DASH WING SOCIALIST ATTITUDE. BANFIELD ADVISED WHILE 

^ er 

HE WAS m ACQUAlNTANCrE' WITH APPOINTEE DURING THIS PERIOD, HE HAS 
HEARD APPOINTEE TALK OF THE DAYS WHEN HE WAS PART OF A GROUP OF 
NEW YORK JEWISH INTELLECTUALS, WHO HAD PROGRESSIVE IDEAS ABOUT 
BETTERING SOCIETY. BANFIELD ADVISED APPOINTEE, TO HIS 
KNOWLEDGE, WAS NEVER AFFILIATED WITH COMMUNIST PARTY OR ANY 


GROUP ADVOCATING OVERTHROW OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


END PAGE TWO 









# # 

PAGE THREE 

BANFIELD stated HE BELIEVED NORMAN PODHORETZ WROTE AN 
ARTICLE IN "commentary MAGAZINE” SEVERAL YEARS AGO ABOUT 
PEOPLE TO WHICH BANFIELD WAS REFERRING. 

BANFIELD highly RECOMME^3DED THE APPOINTEE WITHOUT 

hesitation. 

END 

TJT FBI WASH DC CLR 
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Transmit the following in 


AIRTEL 


Date: 


(Type in plaintext or code) 


11 / 13/72 


(Priority) 


PROM: 


ACTING DIRECTOR, FBI 
SAC, WPO (161-8580) (P) 


IRVING KRISTOL, aka 
Irving William Kristol 
SPECIAL INQURIY 
Buded: 11/10 V/ithout Pail 


Re VJFO airtel to Bureau, 11/10/72. 


^ - / 


Bureau 

WPO 


RMSrbjs 

( 2 ) 




fj-'- 

Approved: 




wi 


Special Agent in Charge 


( 


■ M Per 


*U.S.Government Printing Office: 1972 — 45S-S74 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


(State Passport J)£fice, Department of 
United Stat es Government reGQ rd*^^. reviewed on 

November 10, 1972, \ disclosed that IRVING 

KRISTOL was issued official passport number 1-107242^1, issued 
on May 12, 1972, at Washington, D. C. for a twenty-days' visit 
for the purpose of "USIA Inspection Team". No other travel 
plans were given. The appointee listed his birth date as Jan¬ 
uary 22, 1920 at New York, New York and the file reflects that 
his previous passport was seen as identification. 


State) 

b6 

b7C 


March 9 , 1972, appointee was issued passport number 
C-1161888 at New York for a two-months' visit to Israel, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Western Europe, for the purpose of "Tourism". 

On January 6, 1967, appointee was issued passport 
number H-1042133 at .New York for a three-weeks' visit to United 
Kingdom and Germany for the purpose of "Tourism". 

Appointee stated that he was issued passport number 
2116921 on April 26, I96O; however, at this time can not be 
located. 









NR007 MY PLAIN COMMUNICATIOnSon 

5S0PM Nim n-is-72 cjRp*^ NnviaiQ75 


TO AGTIH6 DIRECTOR 
FROM NEW YORK 161-4254 



NOV 131972 


iTED 

p 


IRVING WILLIAM KRISTOL, AKA, SPECIAL INQUIRY, BUDED NOVEMBER 
TEN LAST ♦if 

. 1 ; RENYTEL NOVEMBER THIRTEEN. / 

ON NOVEMBER THIRTEEN INSTANT, APPOINTEE ADVISED THAT / 
I^OM SEPTEMBER NINETEEN FORTY SIX TO JULY NINETEEN FORTY 
SEVEN HE WAS LIVING IN CAMBRIDGE,. ENGLAND, AND WRITING A 
BOOK. HE STATED THAT FROM JULY NINETEEN FIFTY TWO TO FEBRUARY 
NINETEEN FIFTY THREE HE WAS EMPLOYED BY THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM, NYC, WHICH HAS GONE OUT OF BUSINESS. 

HE STATED THAT PROFESSOR SIDNEY HOOK WAS HIS SUPERVISOR. 

HE STATED THAT FROM APPROXIMATELY NINETEEN T HIRTY NINE TO 
NINET ^N FORT Y HE WAS A MEMBER OF THE YOUNG PEOP LES SOCIALIST 
LEAGUE, FOURTH INTERNATIONAL, A TROTSKYITE GROUP, NOT TO BE 


Mr. Fdt —__ 

Mr. Baker^ 

Mr. Btah6p 
Mr. Cailahccn 
ClovoIcSc&i i 
Mr. Conxctd 
Mr. Polboy 
Mr. Gebhordt ^ 
Mr. Tenkinii; 
m MorEhaft 
Mr. Milior, B£. 

Mr. Purvis-- 

Mr. Soyors —;— 
Mr. Walters 
Tolo. Booiii 

Mr. Ktoley- 

Mr, Armatrcma 
Ms. Herwic 
Mrs. jNoencQi 






'CONFUSED WITH THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL WHICH WAS CONSl^DERED 

// y 

A VERY RADICAL GROUP. ^ 


ON NOVEMBER THIRTEEN INSTANT, 


SBCRErTARY^ 


TO APPOINTEE ADVISED THAT NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INCORPORATED, IS 
THE PUBLISHER OF "THE PUBLIC INTEREST" AND "FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS" AND THAT APPOINTEE IS PRESIDENT OF THE CORPORATION. 
END PAGE ONE 

i C/ 












PAGE TWO 

ASSOCIATES 

ON NOVEPEER THIRTEEN, INSTANT, MARTIN KESSLER, EDITORIAL 
DIRECTOR, BASIC BOOKS, INC,, NYC, ADVISED HAS KNOWN APPOINTEE 
SINCE NINETEEN SIXTY SEVEN, STATED APPOINTEE IS ONE OF THE 
LEADING SCHOLARS IN URBAN PROBLEMS AND THAT HE IS A POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHER ON URBAN PROBLEMS AND EDUCATION, STATED CHARACTER, 
LOYALTY, MORALS, REPUTATION AND ASSOCIATES BEYOND REPROACH, 

WOULD RECOMMEND FOR POSITION AND TRUST AND CONFIDENCE, 

ON NOVEMBER THIRTEEN, INSTANT, 

I NYC, ADVISED HAS KNOWN APPOINTEE 
approximately twenty years and that they WORKED TOGETHER 
ON "ENCOONTER** IN LONDON FOR SEVERAL YEARS, STATED APPOINTEE 
IS A CONSERVATIVE, HE IS CONSCIENTIOUS, INTELLIGENT, DISCREET 
PERSON AND THAT NOTHING HAS EVER COME TO HIS ATTENTION 
WHICH WOULD REFLECT UNFAVORABLY IN ANYWAY UPON THE APPOINTEE^ 
RECOMMENDED HIM VERY HIGHLY FOR POSITION OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT, 

^ ON NOVEMBER THIRTEEN, INSTANT, WILLIAM F, BUCKLEY, 

EDITOR, NATIONAL REVIEW, NYC, ADVISED HAS KNOWN APPOINTEE FOR 

MANY YEARS, STATED APPOINTEE IS A CONSERVATIVE, IS A CONSCIENTIOUS., 

END PAGE TWO 






PAGE THREE 


INTELLIGENT, DISCREET, COUTEOUS INDIVIDUAL* STATED NOTHING 
HAS EVER COME TO HIS ATTENTION WHICH WOULD REFLECT UNFAVORABLY 
UPON THE CHARACTER, LOYALTY, REPUTATION, MORALS AND ASSOCIATES 
OF THE APPOINTEE. STATED WOULD RECOMMEND APPOINTEE VERY HIGHLY 
FOR POSITION OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 

STATED APPOINTEE WAS MANAGING EDITOR OF "THE REPORTER" 

FOR ABOUT A YEAR IN NINETEEN FIFTY NINE OR SIXTY AND THAT 

THIS MAGAZINE WENT OUT OF BUSINESS. HE STATED THAT IT WAS A LIBERAL 

ANTI-COMMUNIST PUBLICATION. 

ON NOVEMBER THIRTEEN, INSTANT, PROFESSOR SIDNEY HOOK, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, ADVISED THAT THE APPOINTEE WAS EMPLOYED 
AS THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CULTURAL 
FREEDOM IN NYC FROM JULY FIFTY TWO TO FEBRUARY FIFTY THREE. 

HE stated THAT IT WENT OUT OF EXISTENCE APPROXIMATELY 
TEN YEARS AGO AND THAT THE RECORDS ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 

HE STATED THAT HE WAS THE APPOINTEES SUPERVISOR* 

INVESTIGATION CONTINUING. 


END 
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TO: ACTINiNnHECTOR 
FROM: BOST0 n\|^61-3223) RUC 
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IRVING Bristol; spin 

.r 

' ,. -;RE bureau phone CALL ON INSTANT DATE. 

EMPLOYMENT; 

ON INSTANT DATE, PROFESSOR NATHAN GLAZER, 

HARVARD COLLEGE., CAMBRIDGEMASS. , ADVISED THAT ■ 

FROM SEPT., FORTYSIX TO SEPT., FGRTYSEVEN, 

APPOINTEE WAS WITH HIS WIFE WHO WAS STUDYING IN 
ENGLAND ON A SCHOLARSHIP FROM THE UNiV. OF CHICAGO 
FOR HER DOCTORAL THESIS. DURING THIS TIME, 

APPOINTEE WORKED THERE AS A CORRESPONDENT FOR 
”THE NEW LEADER". 

HE FURTHER STATED THAT FROM AUGUST, FIFTYTWO 
THROUGH JAN., FIFTYTHREE, THE APPOINTEE WAS THE/^/^ 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR IN NEW YORK CITY OF THE AMERIC^^KicCi?DED 
COMMITTEE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM. ON THE SAME DATE*^, 28 1972 
END page one 
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PAGE TWO 

PROFESSOR GLAZER VERIFIED THE FACT THAT FROM 
JUNE, SIXTYTWO THROUGH JUNE, SIXTYSIX, APPOINTEE 
WAS EMPLOYED AS A CULTURAL CORRESPONDENT IN NEW 
YORK CITY FOR "THE LONDON OBSERVER". HE STATED 
THIS WAS ON A PART-TIME BASIS SINCE THE APPOINTEE 
WAS ALSO AT THIS TIME EDITOR AND CHIEF OF BASIC 
BOOKS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

ON INSTANT DATE, PROFESSOR DANIEL BELL, 

HARVARD UNIV. , ADVISED HE AND THE APPOINTEE 
WERE BOTH MEMBERS OF THE YOUNG PEOPLES SOCIALIST 
LEAGUE WHILE STUDENTS AT CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 
(CCNY). HE STATED. THE GROUP SUPPORTED THE PRINCIPLES 
OF NORMAN THOMAS, FORMER CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT, 

A® WERE AFFILIATED WITH THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
WHICH HE WAS THE HEAD. 

PROFESS^} BELL STATED THE GROUP AIMED AT 
OBTAINING BETTER SOCIAL CONDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE 
AND LIVINGS CONDITIONS FOR THE ELDERLY. HE STATED 
that THE ACTIVITIES OF THE GROUPS WERE CONFINED TO 
E® PAGE TWO 
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PAGE THREE 

MEETINGS WHERE DEBATES AND DISCUSSIONS TOOK PLACE. 

HE ADVISED THAT WRITINGS BY THE GROUP MEMBERS ALL 
WERE AIMED AT BETTERING LIVING CONDITIONS AND BETTERING 
THE PEOPLE. HE STATED THERE WAS NO VIOLENCE OR 
OTHER radical ACTIONS BY THE GROUPS. HE FURTHER 
STATED that AFTER WORLD WAR TWO THE APPOINTEE WAS 
CONSERVATIVE IN HIS THOUGHTS AND WRITING. 

ON INSTANT DATE, PROFESSOR NATHAN GLAZER, 

HARVARD UNIV. , STATED HE DID NOT KNOW THE EXACT 
NAME OF THE GROUP THE APPOINTEE JOINED WHILE BOTH 
WERE STUDENTS AT CCNY. BECAUSE OF THE LAPSE OF 
TIME AND BECAUSE OF THE LARGE NUMBER OF LIBERAL 
STUDENT GROUPS THERE AT THAT TIME, HE COULD NOT 
NOW RECALL IF IT WAS AFFILIATED WITH ANY LARGER 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

HE RECALLED THAT THE GROUP AIMED AT BETTERING 
LIVING CONDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE AS A WHOLE. HE 
STATED THERE WAS NO BOMBING VIOLENCE OR OTHER 
RADICAL ACTIONS. HE STATED THE ACTIVITY OF THE 
GROUP MEMBERS WAS FOR THE MOST PART ACADEMIC AND 
END page three 
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PAGE FOUR 

INCLUDED MEETIt^SS WHERE DISCUSSIONS TOOK PLACE AND 
WRITINGS WERE DISCUSSED ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS, 

PROFESSCH? GLAZER STATED THAT AFTER THE APPOINTEE'S 
MILITARY SERVICE IN WORLD WAR TWO, HE HAS BEEN 
CONSERVATIVE IN HIS THINKINGS AND WRITINGS*. 

END 
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3VIr. Pelt. 

Mr. Baker . 

Mr. Bishop_ 

Mr. Callahan .. 
Mr, Clevolcmd . 

Mr. Conrad_ 

Mr, Dalbey_ 

Mr. Gebhardt 

Mr. Jenkins _ 

Mr. Marshall_ 

Mr. Miller, B.S. 

Mr. Purvis_ 

Mr. Soyars_ 

Mr. Walters _ 

Tele. Koom_ 

Mr. Kinley__ 

Mr. Armstrong ^ 

Ms. Herwig__ 

Mrs. Noencm_ 


IRVING 


1ST a, SPI, BUDED NOVEMBER TEN LAST, 


RE BOSTON NITEL TO BUREAU, NOVEMBER NINE LAST, 

(li? reference SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSEI, PROFESSOR OF GOVERRMEBI 

AND SOCIAL relations, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, IS PRESENTLY AT THE 

CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES AT STANFORD 

UNIVERSITY, STANFmo. CALIFORNIA. DOCTOR LIPSET ADVISED 

THIS DATE THAT HE HAS KNOWN APPOINTEE SINCE APPROXIMATELY 

nineteen FORTY, AT WHICH TIME HE AND APPOINTEE WERE 

STUDENTS AT CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK. HE AND APPOINTEE 

both were trotskyists AND MEMBERS OF THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE 

SOCIALIST workers PARTY (»P, WHICH HE SAID WAS KNOWN AS Tffi 

Y0U(B peoples socialist league CVPSL). LIPSET SAID HE AND 

APPOINTEE BOTH ATTENDED MEET«S OF THE YPSL DUR« NINETEEN , 

forty to F<*TY-0NE, BUT DROPPED OUT BECAUSE 

SOREEMENT WITH THE SWP SUPPORT OF THE SOVIET UNION'S 
FINLAND, 

END OF ^G^iaN|8lg?|; 
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' PAGE TWO 
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LIPSET STATED HE AND APPOINTEE DID NOT OCCUPY ANY 
POSITIONS OF LEADERSHIP WITH THE YPSL AND HAVE HAD NO 
AFFILIATION WITH ANY SUCH ORGANIZATIONS SINCE THAT.DATE. 

LIPSET NOTED THAT APPOINTEE HAS MOVED TO A VERY 
CONSERVATIVE POSITION THROUGH THE YEARS AND IS NOW WELL 
KNOWN AS A VERY CONSERVATIVE INDIVIDUAL. HE HAS CONTACT 
WITH THE APPOINTEE ABOUT FOUR TIMES EACH YEAR BECAUSE HE WRITES 
FOR "BASIC BOOKS" AND HAS BUSINESS DEALINGS WITH APPOINTEE. 

HE stated THAT THERE IS NOTHING UNFAVORABLE AS FAR AS 
APPOINTEE AND HIS FAMILY ARE CONCERNED AND HE CONSIDERS 
APPOINTEE AS A LOYAL CITIZEN AND A DISCREET AND TRUSTWORTHY 
INDIVIDUAL. HE BELIEVES APPOINTEE’S ASSOCIATES AT THE PRESENT 
TIME ARE BEYOND REPROACH, AND WOULD RECOMMEND HIM MOST HIGHLY 
FOR A POSITION OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 

IN JULY, NINETEEN SIXTY, LIPSET SPOKE BEFORE AN OPEN 
FORUM AT BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, AT WHICH HE STATED THAT HE 
WAS VERY ACTIVE IN THE PROGRESSIVE STUDENT MOVEMENT WHILE IN 
COLLEGE IN NEW YORK, AND HAD BEEN VERY ACTIVE IN THE AMERICAN 
STUDENT UNION (ASU). 

END OF page two 



page three 

SF 161-2071 

IN MARCH, NINETEEN SIXTY-FIVE, LIPSET WAS INTERVIEWED 
BY THE OFFICE OF SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS (OSD, UNITED STATES. 
AIR FORCE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, AND STATED HE HAD 
BELONGED TO THE YPSL DURING EARLY NINETEEN FORTY, AND DROPPED 
OUT after being in LESS THAN A YEAR, HE ATTENDED YPSL 
MEETINGS WHILE IT WAS IN THE TROTSKY STAGE, AND THE SWP , BUT 
DID NOT HOLD OFFICE IN EITHER GROUP. HE SAID HE HAD BELONGED 
TO THE ASU IN NINETEEN THIRTY-SEVEN TO THIRTY-NINE, AND WAS 
A DELEGATE TO ONE OF THEIR CONVENTIONS IN NINETEEN THIRTY-EIGHT 
OR THIRTY-NINE, WHILE HE WAS IN HIGH SCHOOL, HE DROPPED OUT 
OR ASU ABOUT JANUARY, NINETEEN THIRTY-NINE, HE ALSO STATED 
THAT HE HAD BELONGED TO THE AMERICAN YOUTH CONGRESS (AYC) , 
WHICH HE said WAS A VERY AMORPHOUS COMMUNIST AFFILIATE. 

LIPSET FURNISHED OSI THE NAMES OF PERSONS WHOM HE 
BELIEVED TO BE OR TO HAVE BEEN MEMBERS OF ONE OR MORE OF THE 
ORGANIZATIONS CITED BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, BUT WAS NOT ABLE 
TO IDENTIFY WHO BELONGED TO WHICH ORGANIZATION. AMONG THE 
PERSONS HE NAMED WAS IRVING' KRISTOL , EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT,. 
BASIC BOOKS, incorporated, FOUR ZERO FOUR PaRK AVENUE SOUTH, 

END OF page THREE 








PAGE FOUR 
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NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 

THE SWP AND AYC HAVE BEEN DESIGNATED PURSUANT TO 
EXECUTIVE ORDER ONE ZERO FOUR FIVE ZERO. 

THE ASU HAS BEEN CITED AS A COMMUNIST ORGANIZATION BY THE 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE. 

END 
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.FEDERAL' DUr.E/*U OF INVESWiriON; 

COMMUNICATIOa'S section: 

f^iov ij-; i972 


Kt. * _ 

Mr. _ 


Mr. CctUahctn- 

Clovelctnd- 

M*"- rjAnmf? 

Mt. TJrtlHoy - - - 

Mr. Gobhctrdt 

Mtt Mcrrslicrn ^ 

Mr. Mffler, E.S_ 

MTi .- - 

Mtj . 

Mr 

7*0^0, “PrvrMm 

Mr 

Mr. Armstrong — 

Ms, Horwig 

Mrs, Neoncox - - - - 




IRVING WILLIAM BRISTOL, AKA, SPI, BtfDED NOVEMBER TEN, LAST 





9? RE new YORK TEL, NOVEMBER THIRTEEN, LAST. 
ON NOVEMBER THIRTEEN, LAST, DOCTOR 


social SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL, MEW YORK, 

NEW YORK, ADVISED HAS KNOWN APPOINTEE ON A PROFESSIONAL 
basis SINCE SIXTYEIQHT, limEN SHE AND APPOINTEE WERE RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS AT RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, NYC. ADVISED APPOINTEE 
IS CONSCIENTIOUS, DISCREET, COURTEOUS INDIVIDUAL. NOTHING 
unfavorable KNOWN CONCERNING CHARACTER, LOYALTY, MORALS, 
REPUTATION, AND ASSOCIATES. WOULD RECOMMEND HIGHLY FOR 
POSITION OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE. 

INVESTIGATION CONTINUING. P, 

END 
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IRVING WILLIAM 




RISTOL 


AKA, 


SPECIAL INQUIRY, BUDED ELEVEN 


TEN LAST. 


i 


T.5r. Fca- 

Mr. Baker- 

K&. Bls^.qp- 

Mr. Cdiakon « 
Mr. C!eve!cuid . 

Mr. Conrad_ 

Mr. ©ol^ey — 
Mr. Go^’‘c□rdl - 
Mr. Jenldns — 


Mr. Marshall — 
Mr. Miller. E.S. . 

Mr. Pvin,'is- 

Mr. Soyenrs - 

Mr. Walters — 

Tole. Boom- 

Mr. Kinley - 

Mr. Armstrong - 
Ms. Herwig — 
Mrs. Neenon_ 




RE NEW YORK TELETYPE AND BOSTON TELETYPE ELEVEN TEN LAST. 
EDUCATION 



A confidential source ADVISED IRVING WILLIAM KRISTOL, 
BORN ONE TWENTYTWO TWENTY, ATTENDED CITY COLLEGE OF THE 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK FROM SEPTEMBER NINETEEN THIRTYSIX 
UNTIL JUNE NINETEEN FORTY AND RECEIVED A BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


DEGREE IN SOCIAL SCIENCES JUNE NINETEEN, NINETEEN FORTY. HE 
GRADUATED CUM LAUDE AND RECEIVED SPECIAL GRADUATION HONORS 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

THE CITY COLLEGE OF THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 



REQUIRES WRITTEN PERMISSION OF STUDENT FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION 
RE COURSES, GRADES, NAMES OF INSTRUCTORS AND INSPECTION OF 


RECORDS. 

Et® page one 
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PAGE TWO 
ASSOCIATES 

'~7) ON NOVEMBER TEN, INSTANT, ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG, AUTHOR, 
ONE ONE EIGHT WEST SEVENTY NINTH STREET, NY, NY, ADVISED HE 
HAS KWN APPOINTEE ABOUT TEN YEARS, BOTH SOCIALLY AND ON A 
PROFESSIONAL BASIS. HE STATED HE BELIEVES APPOINTEE TO BE 

AN ABLE EDITOR AND THOROUGHLY COMPETENT IN HIS FIELD, HE 

ADVISED IN HIS OPINION THE PUBLICATION, THE PUBLIC INTEREST, 
IS ONE OF THE BEST EDITED PUBLICATIONS IN THE COUNTRY AND 
HE CREDITS APPOINTEE IN LARGE PART FOR THIS SITUATION, HE 

DESCRIBED APPOINTEE AS BRILLIANT, HONEST, TRUSTWORTHY; A MAN 
OF EXCELLENT CHARACTER, ASSOCIATES, REPUTATION, AND LOYALTY, 
WHOSE PERSONAL STANDARDS ARE ABOVE REPROACH. HE STATED 
APPOINTEE ENJOYS AN HARMONIOUS MARRIAGE TO A BRILLIANT 

HISTORIAN AND HE RECOMMENDED APPOINTEE FOR GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT AT THE HIGHEST LEVEL AS A MAN OF GREAT WORTH AND 


POTENTIAL. 

•5^ ON NOVEMBER TENTH, SEVENTY TWO, 


ATT OR NEY 



AT L AW,|_ 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK, STATED THAT HE HAS BEEN ACQUAINTED WITH APPOINTEE 
SOCIALLY FOR THE PAST TWO YEARS, BEGINNING WHEN THEY FIRST MET AT 
A DINNER GROUP GATHERING. HE HAS KNOWN OF APPOINTEE’S 


END PAGE TWO 







page three 


PROFESSIONAL REPUTATION FOR MANY YEARS PRIOR TO PERSONALLY MEETING 

MB'!. HE CHARACTERIZED APPOINTEE AS A MAN OF IMPECCABLE CHARACTER 
and UNQUESTIONED LOYALTY TO THE UNITED STATES. HE HAS ALSO 
OBSERVED APPOINTEE TO BE A CLEAR, AGGRESSIVE THINKER AND CAPABLE 

ORGANIZER AND PLANNER. 

HE KNOWS APPOINTEE TO ENJOY AN OUTSTANDING REPUTATION 
IN HIS PROFESSIONAL FIELD AND BASED ON HIS PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE 
OF APPOINTEE, FEELS THAT APPOINTEE CaN BE FAVORABLY 

RECOMMENDED TO BE CONSIDERED FOR APPOINTMENT TO POSITION OF 
TRUST AND SENSITIVITY WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

investigation continuing. P. 

END 

PLS ACK FOR TWO 

LXS FBI WASH DC RECD NR003 AND NR004 CLR 
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NR 028 NY 

1050PM NITEl/u-15-72 KPR ' " 

TO ACTIW{5^IRECT0R 

FROM .SfEW YORK (161-4254) 2P 


IRVING WILLIAM IffilSTOL, AKA. SPECIAL INQUIRY. BUDEDi 
NOVEMBER TEN LAST, 

/ 

RENYTEL NOVEMBER FOURTEEN LAST, 

_^PLOYMENT at new YORK UNIVERSITY VERIFIED, 


Ml*. 

Mr. BoVer „ _ 

Bishop . 

Mr, Callahan_ 

Mr, Cleveland_ 

ytr. Cotimd ., 

Mr, Dci\h«y . . 

Mr. Gebhordl 

Mr. _n 

Mr. Mffrsholl 

r*. Mffler. E.S_ 

TvTir. Pttrvir: 

T.Tr. . . 

Mr. Wnllf-rfit . 

Trvlft. _ 

TVTr. 

Mr, Annstrong __ 

Ms. Herv/ig 

Iilrs. Neenaa ^ 

/ 

—_ 


SUPERVISOR, FACULTY PERSONNEL RECORDS, WASHINGTON 


SQUARE, NYC, ADVISED KRISTOL APPOINTED FULL TIME PROFESSOR IN 
urban affairs on SEPTEMBER ONE SIXTY NINE AND CONTINUES 
IN SAID POSITION, STATED IS HENRY R, LUCE PROFESSOR IN URBAN 
VALUES. STATED NO UNFAVORABLE INFORMATION CONTAINED IN FILE, 
ADVISED ONLY PEOPLE WHO COULD COMMENT WOULD BE DEAN RICHARD 
NETZER, graduate SCHOOL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEAN 
GEORGE W. STONE, JR,, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 





^ ■ -,ON NOVEMBER FOURTEEN LAST DEAN RICHARD NETZER ADVISED 

has known of appointee for many years stated KR'isifoL'is^ '*'’ 

CONSIDERED AN EXCELLENT TEACHER AND THAI HE IS ONE OF IfJ#-. Kec'-" 


FOREMOST AUTHORITIES ON URBAN AFFAIRS, DESCRIBED KRISTOL 
AS AN INTELLECTUAL AND A PERSON WHOSE CHARACTER, LOYALTY, 
morals, REPUTATION AND ASSOCIATES ARE BEYOND QUESTION, 

WOULD RECOMMEND FOR POSITION OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE, 

END ONE 
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PAGE TWO 

I-1 

-HdN NOVEMBER FIFTEEN, SEVENTY TWO,|_| 

advised that he asked professor KRISTOL to accept the POSITION 
OF PROFESSOR. HE STATED PROFESSOR KRISTOL IS A VERY INTELLIGENT 
CONSCIENTIOUS, DISCREET GENTLEMAN. KNOWS NOTHING WHICH WOULD 
REFLECT UNFAVORABLY UPON HIM. WOULD RECOMMEND FOR 
POSITION OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE. 

NY IS CONTINUING EFFORTS TO VERIFY APPOINTEE’S FORMER 
EMPLOYMENT WITH LONDON OBSERVER. 

P. 

END 
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IRVING WILLIAM 'fRISTOL, AKA SPECIAL INQUIRY. BUDED: NOVEMBi: 


Mt F«1t 

Mr. UrtVftf ... . r„« 


Mr. Callahan —- 

Mr, Clevoland_ 

Mr, .. . " 

Mr. T>'»»r. 

Mr. GrV ^ ^ 

Mr^ 

Mr. \ 'M 

Mr. E.S_ 

Mr. ___ _ ' 

Mr. _ 

Mr. Wrfltnrrj 

Tolfi. Pfv'rA 

Mr. Kinlny 

Mr. Armstrong - 

Ms. H 0 rw?<^ 

Mrs, Neohon 

»P-. jT 



TEN LAST. 


I 





RENYTEL NOVEMBER FIFTEEN LAST. 

SEVERAL TELEPHONE CALLS WERE MADE TO THE LONDON OBSERVER 


OFFICE located IN THE UNITED vNATIONS SECRETARIATE, WITH NEGATIV^ 
RESULTS. A CONFIDENTIAL SOURCE FAMILIAR WITH CORRESPONDENTS 
ACCREDIATED TO THE UNITED NATIONS ADVISED THAT NO RECORD 
COULD BE LOCATED FOR APPOINTEE. RUC. 

END 
W 
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Felt_ 

Baker_ 

Bishop _ 

Callahan_ 

Cleveland_ 

Conrad_ 

Dalbey- 

Gebhardt_ 

Jenkins_ 

Marshall- 

Miller, E.S- 

Purvis_ 

Soyars_ 

Walters_ 

Tele. Room_ 

Mr. Kinley 
Mr. Armstrong, 

Ms. Herwig_ 

Mrs. Neenan— 






Honorable Alexander P. Butterfield 
Deputy Assistant to the President 
The White House 
Washington* D. C- 

Dear Mr. Butterfields 


1 - Mss Smith 
1 - Mr. Cleveland 
1 - Mr. Martin 
1 - Mr. Ritzer 

Noveni>er 17* 1972 

BY LIAISON f// J 


Transmitted herev^ith is a summary memorandum 
containing. taie results of investigation concerning 
'mt. Irving Bristol in accordance with your request received 
on Noveiaber 3* 1972 . 

( Information has been received indicating checks 
of the files of the Internal Revenue Service and the 
Passport Office* Department of State, have not been j 

completed. When these checks have been completed, you wiIj^ 
be advised. \ 


Sincerely/yours* / ^T-I13 


L. Patrick Graj/, 

nirector ^ REGORDEQ 


Acting Director «uuordeq 

OF.iJV-liVED BY LIAISON 122 D£p i ^972 

ON /// " - 

Enclosures (2) -=*«=. ' "■■■■ ——w 

NOTE: Mr. Kristol being considered for presidential appoint-:, 

ment, position not indicated. Investigation disclosed Mr. 

1 Kristol, while in college during the late 1930's, w;as. a 
member of the Young People's Socialist League, which was ^ 

affiliated with the Socialist Party. Mr. Kristol now_consid-*• " 
ered to be conservative in his views. In i960 Mr. ^Kristol 
wrote a letter to "^he New York Times" calling, for clemency 
in\the cases of Harry Gol-d an^ MortonjSdbei^'who were serving; 
s^n^ences. of 30 years' imprisonment for espionage. liivesti- 
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November 17, 1972 


IRVING KRISm 


TBE INVESTIGATION OF MR. KRISTOL COVERED INQUIRIES 
IN TBE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES AS TO HIS CHARACTER, LOYALTY, 
ABILITY, AND GENERAL STANDING, BUT NO INQUIRIES TfERE MADE AS 
TO THE SOURCES OF HIS INCOME . 


I* BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 
Birth 


A', J-.r,-.. - 


/ ^ ^ a /j', A 


Felt_ 

Baker_ 

Bishop _ 

Callahan_ 

Cleveland_ 

Conrad_ 

Dalbey_ 

Gebhardt_ 

Jenkins_ 

Marshall_ 

Miller, E.S- 

Purvis_ 

Soyars_ 

Walters_ 

Tele, Room_ 

Mr, Kinley_ 

Mr. Armstrong- 

Ms. Herwig_ 

Mrs. Neenan_ 


Mr, Krlstol was born on January 22, 1920, in 
New York, New York, as Irving WilliamiKristol, 

Education V ^ 

Mr. Eristol attended City College, The City University 
of New York, New York, from September, 1930, to June, 1940, 
receiving a B,A. degree. 


Employment 

July, 1940# 
February, 1944, 
to September, 
1944; and 
September, 1946, 
to July, 1947 

August, 1940, to 
January, 1944 


August, 1947, to 
July, 1952 


/ / / 


RER*,>v:sb 


Unemployed in Chicago, Illinois; 
New York, New York; and London, 
England 


Department of the Navy, Brooklyn, 
New York, as an apprentice 
machinist 

* 

[• L' American Jewish Committee, 

■ New York, New York, as managing 
editor of the magazine, 

/ . . ’’Commentary*’ 
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Irving Kristol 


August, 1952, to 
January, 1953 


February, 1953, to 
November, 1958 


August, 1958, to 
February, 1960 


March, 1960, to 
July, 1969 

1962 to 1966 

1964 to the present 


September, 1969, to 
the present 


American Committee for 

Cultural Freedom, New 

New York, as .executive idirector* 

This organization is no longer 
in existence; however, Mr. Kristol*s 
employment was verified by persons 
interviewed. 

Encounter,“Limited, London, England, 
as editor of the magazine, 

’•Ehcounter" 

Reporter Magazine Company, New York, 
New York, as editor of the 
magazine, "The Reporter." This 
firm is no longer in existence; 
however, Mr* Kristol*s employment 
was verified by persons interviewed* 

Basic Books, Incorporated, New York, . 
New York, as executive vice president -r 
and senior editor 

> 

New York, New York, part-time 
cultural correspondent for the 
British publication, "London 
Observer" 

National Affairs, incorporated. 

New York, New York, as president. 

Mr. Kristol is also cofounder 
and coeditor of its publication, 

"The Public Interest," which deals 
with social and urban problems* 

New York University, New York, 

New York, as a professor 


Mr. Kristol currently serves as a member of the 
National Council on the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities, Washington, X). C., his term expiring 
on January 26, 1978. 
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Irving Kristol 


On May 25, 1972, Mr. Kristol received an exceptod 
appointment not to exceed December 31^ 1972, as a consultant, 
on a -when-actually-employed basis from the Office of Besearch 
and Assessment, Dhited States Information Agency, Washington, 
D. C. This appointment ms given to Mr. Kristol to enable 
him to Serve as a public member of a foreign service 
inspection team of that agency traveling to Yugoslavia in 
ijune, 1972. 

Marital Status 


Mt» ■ 


is married to the former ^ 

They and one of their children. 


reside at 920 Elverside Drive, New York, New York. 


b6 
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Military Service 

Mr. Kristol was Inducted into the Dnited States Army 
on October 16, 1944, and entered on active duty the same date. ^ 
He was honorably discharged on August 10, 1946, as a staff 
sergeant. His service record is clear* 

II, EESTJLTS m INVESTIGATION 

ill.-1^.1 -I. n iiri,.-!*...,—-n -rn-1r ' ir Iriir ,r.,i .T .'H. J 1 T ■jii rj il i jvn ». r 1 riir Wur ^ 

Interviews 


I_I Administrative Assistant to 

James D. Buckley, United States Senator from New York, advised 
in Washington, D. C.> that Senator Buckley is unavailable for 
interview. He stated he is authorized to advise Mr. Kristol' 
is known to Senator Buckley and Senator Buckley interposes 
no objection to Mr. Kristol*s appointment to a position of 
trust and confidence* 


secretary, Office of Jacob K. Javits, 
United Stares i;jenator rrom New York, advised in Washington, 

D. C*, that Senator Javits is unavailable for interview. She 
stated she is authorized to advise Senator Javits has known 
Mr. Kristol for many years and considers him to be a friend. 

She said Senator Javits thinks highly of Mr, Kristol and 
recommends him for a position of trust and confidence. 
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Irving Kristol 


I _ I Administrative Assistant to , 

Hubert H. Humpnrey, unitea States Senator from Minnesota, 
advised in Washington* D, C., that Senator Humphrey is 
unavailable for interview. He stated he is authorized to 
advise Senator Humphrey has known Mr. Kristol for over twenty 
years and considers him to be a capable, dependable, and 
trustworthy individual. He said Senator Humphrey recommends 
Mr. Kristol for a position of trust and confidence. 

Pr. Daniel Bell, professor, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, advised he has known Mr. Kristol 
for over thirty years. He said he and Mr, Kristol are 
cofounders and coeditors of the publication, "The Public 
Interest,” which publication deals with urban and social 
problems. He itescribed Mr, Kristol as an intelligent and 
competent individual who is highly regarded as an editor and 
writer. Dr. Bell stated that while attending college both 
he and Ur, Kristol were members of the YoUa^i: PcOplc *s Socialist 
Deague, which organisation was affiliated with the Socialist 
Iferty, He said the alms of this group were directed toward 
the betterment of social conditions for the people as a whole 
and the betterment ofMiving conditions for the elderly.. He 
advised the activities of the group were confined to debates 
and discussions concerning those topics. Dr, Bell stated 
Mr. Kristol's views have changed since World War II and he, 

Mr. ICristol, is considered to be conservative in his thinking 
and his writing. He said Mr. Kristol is a loyal American 
citizen whose character, reputation, and associates are above 
reproach, and he recommended him without qualification for a 
position of trust and confidence with the United States 
Government, 

The October, 1937, issue of ’’Challenge of 
Youth,” a monthly magazlno of the Young 
People*s Socialist League, contains an 
article entitled, ’’Twenty-five Years in 
the History of the Young People’s 
Socialist League.” In this article, the 
Young People’s Socialist League is described 
as a young people’s group organized on a local 
scale by members of the Socialist Party to 
attract young people to the socialist movement. 
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Irving iCrlstoI 


Dr, Seymour Martin Lipset, professor, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, advised he has known 
tir. Kristol since the late 1930*s. He said that while 
attending college he and Mr. Kristol were members of the 
Young People’s Socialist League; however, Mr. Kristol*s 
views have changed during the intervening years to the 
point where he* Mr. Kristol, is considered to be a very 
conservative Individual. He stated he considers Mr. Kristol 
to be a loyal American citizen who is discreet and trustworthy. 
He said Mr. Kristol*s character, reputation, and associates 
are above reproach, and he highly recommended him for a 
position of trust and confidence with the United States 
Government. 


Dr, Hathan Glazer, professor, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, advised he has loiown Mr, Kristol 
since the 1930‘s. He <?escrlbed him as an outstanding author, 
teacher, and publisher. Dr, Glazer stated that while attending 
college Mr, Kristol joined a sociallst'<-Qriented organization, 
the name of which he could not recall. He said the aims of this 
group were directed toward the betterment of living conditions 
for the people as a whole. He advised the activities of this 
group were for the most part academic and Included discussions 
pertaining to writings relating to social conditions. He stated 
that since his military service during World War II, Mr, iCrlstol 
has changed his views and is now considered to be conservative in 
his thinking as well as in his writing. He stated he considers 
Mr, Kristol to be a loyal American citizen whose character, 
reputation, and associates aye above*reproach, and he recofiimended 
him without <iualificatlon for a position of trust and confidence 
with the United States Government, 

Daniel Seiigman, senior staff editor of all l^ime, 
Incorporated, publications. Hew York, Hew York, advised he has 
known Mr. Kristol for approximately twenty-five years. He 
stated Mr* Kristol has worked as an editor for various 
publications over the years in Hew York and in London, England, 

He advised Mr. Kristol enjoys an excellent reputation as an 
editor and a great deal of his, Mr, Kristol‘s, writings are 
within the area of political science. He stated that within 
this area Mr. Kristol has the reputation of being conservative 
in his views. He stated he knows of nothing adverse concerning 
!5r. Kristol’s character, loyalty, reputation, or associates, and 
he recommended him for a position of trust and confidence with 
the United States Government. 
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Ii'vittg Kristol 


Abraham H, Raskin, assistant sdiitoy, "The Rew York 
^imes,” a daily Ne# Ybrk City newspaper, advised he has known 
Mr, Kristol for over fifteen years. He said he considers 
him to be a brilliant individual. He stated Mr, Kristol is 
thoughtful, presents a fresh point of view, and has the 
ability to analyse difficult problems, He advised Mr. Kristol 
is personable, gets along with others, and expresses himself 
very well. He stated Mr, Eristol is a loyal A»ierican cltisen 
whose character, reputation, and associates are above reproach, 
and he recommended him without reservation for a position of 
trust and confidence with the United States Government. 

Pr, Edward C. Banfield, professor, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, advised he has 
known Mr, Kristol for many years. He described him as a 
’’truly great man’,' who.is extrmeiy. creative and full of 
well-thought-out'ideas. He said Mr. Kristol'is a man 6f 
extraordinary talent in that he is an extmieiy persuasive 
writer who has many ’’irons in the fire” at the same time and 
handles them with apparent ease. He advised as a youth 
Mr, Kristol was scmiewhat radical in his thinking in that he 
was Socialist-oriented, He stated Mr, Kristol has outgrown 
this attitude and now looks back and laughs at his youthful 
c::uberance, Hr, Banfield advised he knows of nothing 
adverse concerning i»fr, Kristol*s character, loyalty, reputation, 
or associates, and he rec<»nmended him for a position of trust 
and confidence with the United States Government, 

William E, Buckley, Jr,, editor, i^Hationai Review*,” 

New York, New York, advised he has known Mr. Kristol for many 
years. He described him as an intelligent, conscientious, 
courteous, and discreet Individual who is conservative in 
his thinking. He said Mr* Kristol at one time was the managing 
editor of the now defunct magazine, ’’The Reporter,” which he 
described as a liberal anticoaimunist publication:*.. Mr:. .Buckleyv 
stated he knows of nothing derogatory concerning Mr. Kristol*s 
character, loyalty, reputation, or associates, and he highly 
recommended'him Zfear>.a position of trust and confidence ^With the : 
United states Government. 

Eorty-seven additional persons, consisting of 
references, professional associates, acquaintances, and neighbors, 
were interviewed, They stated Mr. Kristol is a loyal American 
citizen of good character, reputation, and associates, and they 
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Irving Kristol 


reccamaended bia for a position of trust and confidanoo with 
tho United States Government, He was variously described 
by persons interviewed as an intelligent» articulate, 
conscientious, hardworking, and trustworthy individual. They 
said IHr. Eristol is an outstanding author and editor who is 
highly regarded by his associates. They stated Mr, Kristol 
possesses good ^indpient, is conservative in his views, and 
is a leading scholar in the field of urban affairs. Those 
acquainted with his close relatives advised they are loyal 
and reputable American citizens. 

Close Belatives 

Mr. Eristol’s mother, Bessie Kristol, is deceased. 
In addition to his wife and daughter, previously mentioned, 
Mr, Kristol has the following living close relatives? 


Father 


Stepmother 


Son 


Joseph Kristol 
Panorama City, California 

Lillian Kristol 
Panorama City, California 


b6 
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Sister 


Lillian Kristol O'Sullivan 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Credit and Arrest Checks 


Information has been received frtsa the appropriate 
credit reporting agencies indicating their files contain either 
no record or no additional pertinent information concerning 
Mr, Kristol. 

Information has been received from the appropriate 
law enforcement agencies indicating their files contain no 
record concerning Mr# Kristol or his close relatives. 
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gecurity Cl^ay^nce 


Mr. Krlstol currently hoide & top secret clearance 
granted in 1972 by the iJnited States Information Agency based 
on an applicant-type investigation conducted in 1972 by 
the Civil Service Ctxamission, 

Miscellaneous 


’’The Hew York Times,’* daily Hew York City newspaper, 
issue of jpebruary 16, 1960, in its ’’Letters to The Times” 
column, carried a letter from Mr. Kristol and others In which 
they called for clemency for Harry Gold and Morton Sobell, who 
were serving sentences of thirty years* imprisoaraont for 
espionage. A copy of this article is enclosed. 

Mr. Kristol was interviewed by Special Agents of the 
YBI during 1962 in connection with another matter. Mr. Kristol 
advised ttet during 1959 when he was editor of the magaalne, 
’’The Beporter,” Helen Sobell, wife of Morton Sobell, previously 
mentioned, came to his office and attempted to convince him 
of her husband*s innocence. He stated he had never met 
Mrs. Sobell before and could not explain why she came to see 
him about her husband who had been convicted and sentenced to 
thirty years* imprisonment for espionage. 

Sir. Kristol stated, however, Mrs. Sobell persuaded 
him to look into her husband’s case. He said that after a 
i’evlew of the entire case he was convinced Morton Sobell was 
guilty of espionage but felt that the sentences which were 
received by SObOU and,Harry Gold, were excessive.. He sald.^ 
he therefore formulated a xetWer to the editor of ”The New York 
Times” expressing his feelings in this matter. 

Agency Checks 


Information has been received from the following 
governmental agencies indicating their files contain _ 
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Bureau of Personnel 
RftTViftft ■ Comission ; 

I House Cofiimi 
securityj Hnited States Information Agency; 

United States Secret Service; and, 

The mite House Office. 

The central files of the IBI, including the files 
of the Identification Division» contain no additional 
pertinent information concerning Mr. Kristol, 


Enclosure 
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Letters to, TJic TiiSes?. 


To Fiee Gold and Sdbell 

/ __, 

, aemcncy Believed in Order in View 
of 'im Years’ Imprisonment 

_ ^ 

To THE Bt»£TOR OF THE TfME-S : \ 

^ We should like, wllh your per- 
; mission, to direct public attention 
. to the cases of two men now sorv- 
I in^ sentences of thirty years' im- 
- prisonment for espionage. We feel 
' that in both cases the sentences 
? were excessive and that—a full* 

. decade having passed—an act of 
clemency is now in order. ^ 

The first case is that of Harry 

* Gold, who cooperated fully with the 
authorities in exposing Soviet es¬ 
pionage activities in this country, 

* but who nevertheless jfor reasons 
beyond our comprehension) re¬ 
ceived this extreme sentence. He 
now languishes in jail. While both 

'• Allen Xunn ^Cay and ^Alaus Fuchs 
. were far more important a.nd sin- 

* is ter figures than Gold, neither evi¬ 
denced any noticeable change of 
heart; neither rendered any assist¬ 
ance to his Government; and yet 
they are nov/ set free, while Gold 
remains in prison. We submit that 
this is an absurd injustice which 

■ ought to be remedied. 

The second case is that of Morton 
Sobell. We agree with the jury that 
Sobell— -who protests his innocence 

_-vva-s guilty of espionage beyond a 

reasona ble douot. c>ut w e tnink 
that ter, years i.s an ample sentence 
for what Sobell actually did :and. 
that, hLvlng served tiic tern^ he^ 
should now be released. 


V Jback of Evidence 

SoiIjU was tried' together with 
Juliuj and Ethel Ecvtcnberg/ who 
w'ore, convicted of .s-jppiying c\:omic 
data.to Soviet agents and were later 
executed. Tiie oriy wiUess a/;ainst 
him, Ma.x Klitchcr, stated, merely 
that SobeU had tried, without suc¬ 
cess, to get military mformation 
from him for the benefit of the So¬ 
viet Union. Elitcher said nothing 
about atomic o>p:onage, as Judge ^ 
Kaufman admitted m sentencing 
Sobell: ’'The e>Klence hi the case 
did not point to any activity oni 
-your part in connection with the! 
.atom bomb project.'' 

» This is why the Ivte Judee Jerome. 
. i Prank of the United States Court of 
.’Appeals for the Circuit dis- 

j seated from the opinion of his two 
! colleagues in upholciing the-^verdict 
on Sobell. 

j In view of the fact that no atomic 
espionage was even alleged against 
him, and that the scle witness testi¬ 
fied merely to unsuccessful attempts 
to procure information, we think 
jthat SobeU should now be released 
from prison. 

! (We do not menticn Da.vid Green- 
jglas.s, another principal involved in 
this case, whose tcatnnony as a co- 
^ operative witness played a key role, 
.because he .t'as sentenced to fifteen 
I years’and hrs been eiigjble for pa¬ 
role for somv time. K’s applications 
for parole have been uncharitably 
denied seven time.^. What we have 
said above •'Applied a foriViri to him.) 

GUVZER, SlDNt.'' H^OK, • 

IsVI xa\KiusTOL, Bwic-iirM..vc- 
-- 

, Kewi Feb. 1960. 


"The New York Times" 
February 16, 1960 
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INCLOSURE 






OF THB DISBCTOR 



UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 205SS 


November 17, 1972 


IRVING KRISTOL 


THE INVESTIGATION OF MR. KRISTOL COVERED INQUIRIES 
IN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES AS TO HIS CHARACTER, LOYALTY, 
ABILITY, AND GENERAL STANDING, BUT NO INQUIRIES WERE MADE AS 
TO THE SOURCES OF HIS INCOME. 


. BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 
Birth 


Mr. Krlstol vas born on January 22, 1920, In 
Nevr York, Nevr York, as Irving William Krlstol. 

Education 


Mr. Krlstol attended City College, The City University 
of New York, Neir York, from September, 1936, to June, 1940, 
receiving a B.A. degree. 


Employment 

July, 1940; 
February, 1944, 
to September, 
1944; and 
September, 1946, 
to July, 1947 

August, 1940, to 
January, 1944 


August, 1947, to 
July, 1952 


Unemployed in Chicago, Illinois ; 
New York, New York; and London, 
England 


Department of the Navy, Brooklyn, 
New York, as' an apprentice 
machinist 

American Jewish Committee, 

New York, New York, as managing 
editor of the magazine, 
’’Commentary” 







^F©^36 -^Jlev. 5-22-64) 


# 


t 


F B I 

Date: 11/20/72 


Transmit the following in 

Via airtel _ 


(Type in plaintext or code) 


(Priority) 













€ 

\hO 161*'8580 
rb;}s 



I 



miscella.k;sous 


On November 17. 1972 SC 


reviewed 


United States Government records at the State Passport Office, 
department of State, which revealed the following information 


b6 

b7C 


i:egarding the appointee* 


On August 26, 1946 the appointee was issued passport 
nomber 128360 at Washington, D.Go Purpose of the passport was 
to visit F-ngiand for one year as correspondent for the ’*New 
Loader'*» 


On August 5, 1951 the appointee was issued passport 
ntir.ber 477781 at Washington, D,C, for the purpose of a three 
-mvith visit to Israel as a tourist. 


In ?.955 the appointee was issued passport nimiber 
75.';?/129443 at the American Embassy in London, England, Purpose 
of trip vras to visit ail,countries, except restricted areas, 
as. repre.tentative "Encounter” magazine. On May 31, 1957 this 
passport was renewed at the American Embassy., London, England 
for a period of two years. 




J 




Airtel 




1-11-74 


To; SAC, Washington Field (161-8580) 


From; Director, FBI (161-9153) 


IRVING KRISTOL 
SPECIAL INQUIRY 
BUDED; 1-18-74 


dJ 




White House has requested an expedite up-to-date 
check of records of internal Revenue Service only concerning 
Kristol. Born 1-22-20, New York* New Ydi?.k, and resides 
90 Riverside Drive', New York, New York. He has SSAN 
098-12-0933. 

Handle as quickly as possible. 


Assoc. Dir. _ 

^sst. Dir.: 

Admin. _ 

1 Comp. Syst. — 

Ext. Affairs_ 

Files & Com. , 

Gen. Inv. _ 

ident. _ 

Inspection_ 

I intell. _ 

Laboratory _ 

' Plan. & Eval. 

' Spec. Inv._ 

Training- 

Legal Coun. — 
Telephone Rm. 
Ipirector Sec'y , 




REC47 




I±tr?/y3 


ts jaN 15 1974 


NOTE: Request received today. 

0JA:dcm/j / 

(4) / 

'mailed 22 1 




JAN 111974 






RETURN TO MR. AUERSWALD, ROOM 1258. 


TEIjt:'TyPE UNIT □□ 












^22 (Ee-^ 6-:2a-73) V ^ ^ 

' / t, * Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Records Section '• 


Ty pe of References Requested: 

L itof Request (Analytical Search) 

I '■d Ml References (Subversive & Nonsubversive) 

I_I Subversive References Only 

I——J Nonsubversive References Only, , 


Ty pe of Search Requested: 

[ I Restricted to Locality of- 

I I Exact Name Onl y (Oi^ h§Jl^egg) 

L I Buildup [Z3V^iations 


Localitie 


//^ (j Dnl 

te 

|1 

liib 



1 

* 


Searcher 
Initials . 


FILE NUMBER SERIAL 


'X-~ 3 yfj’s 




/- f/sr3^3d> 
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MEMORANDUM 


FROM: 


SUBJECT:' ■ 


Subject's Name 


Date of Birth 


Present Address: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


January 10, 1974 


Robert H, Haynes, FBI 



FBI Investigations 


Place of Birth New York, New York 


We Request: 


Copy of Previous Report 


-X_. Name Check and IRS 

__ Full Field Investigation 

The person named above is being considered for: 


Attachments: 


White House Staff Position 


Presi/iential Appointment 
Position with another Agency 


SF 86 (in duplicate) 

SF 87, Fingerprint Card 


Remarks: 


Biography 


NC 4/26/72 FF 11/17/72 


^ .l! 

i aP' 
0 ' 













% 


\ 


IRVING B* KRl^TOL 


JUN131975 


NAME CHECK! 


Captioned individual, who you advised was born 
January 22, 1920, at New York, New York, and resides at 
^0 Riverside Drive, New York, New York, was the subject of 
y an applicant~type investigation conducted by this Bureau In 
1972 with an up-to-date check in 1974. Copies of the FBI 
summary memorandum dated November 17, 1972; FBI letters 
/ dated November 22, 1972, and January 24, 1974, with Internal 
I Revenue Service communication dated January 21, 1974, concerning 
' Mr» Kristol, are attached. 

( 161 - 9153 - 36 , 38 , 40 , 41 ) 

The central files of the FBI, including the files 
of the Identification Division, contain no additional pertinent 
information concerning captioned individual based upon back¬ 
ground information submitted in connection with this name 
check request. 

Enclosures (4> 




s JU/V 16 1975 


(4V 

Per request of | 

Dop.AOinv»i*;(-Security) ,' the White House. 

_ 

Comp. Syst. . ... \ 

Ext, Affairs , 

Fifes & Com,_ ' 


Staff Assistant b6 


Admin, ___ 

Comp, Syst. „ 
Ext, Affairs ^ 
Fifes & Com, ^ 

Gen, Inv. _ 

Idcnt. __ 

Inspection __ 

Intel!, _ 

Laboratory __ 

Plan, & Evai. . 

Spec, Inv, _ 

Training__ 

Legal Coun. __ 

Telephone Rm. ^ 
Director Scc’y 


0€LlV.£RED/SY llAISC®! 

b/n/f'f t —. 


MAIL ROOM i ~71 TELETYPE UNIT dl 


GPO 






Name "Searching Unit, 4543 JEH~FBI Bldg. 
Service Unit, 4654 JEH-FBI Bldg. 

Forward to File Review 

Attention_ 

Return to_ 

Supervisor Room Ext. 


Ty pe of References Requested: 

I_ I Regular Request (Analytical Search) 

^^3^XTrReferences (Subversive & Nonsubversive) 
Subversive References Only 
I I Nonsubversive References Only 
L.I Main __References Only ^ 


Ty pe of Search Requested: 

I I Restricted to Locality of- 

I I Exact Name Onl y (Ori the Nose) 

I I Buildup I I Variations 


Subject ^5 Tob 

Birthdate & Place- 

Address- 


jm 

mr 


Localit^'s^; 

Prod. _A. 


Searcher o 
Initials — OOa 


_ FILE NUMBER _ SERIAL 

/JTZ) 1 /^/- 9/5.3 SS DfireD t/j^hp 
_ bJ sLLL'T^fi fn ( 


/6 / 7/6^3 - .3 ////y / 7<l ) 


BB 


V/ 


- 5* 

IJU 


;L6 - 


/ Chiefs 
























MEMORANDUM 


PLEASE EXPEDIT: 




THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

June 6 , 1975 


I 


iro: 


FROM: 


BER-NARD RACHNER,-^FBI 


SUBJECT: FBI Investigations 

B. 

Subject’s Name Irving Kristol 


Date of Birth 1/22/1920 


Place of Birth New York, N. Y, 


b6 

b7C 


Present Address: 90 Riverside Drive, New York, New York 10024 

We Request: _ Copy of Previous Report 

Name Check 


X 


Full Field Investigation 


The person named above is being considered for: 

White House Staff Position 


X 


Presidential Appointment 


Attachments: 


Remarks: 


SF 86 (in duplicate) 

SF 87, Fingerprint Card 


Biog.|'aphy 


PLEASE EXPEDITE 




// 




/ 


1 







•fEDSEMai 




IRVinO^'lilSTOL 


^AR 


<3 <• 


31 


/c /« / ' ^ /— 

Captioned individual, who you advinod was born January 22, 
1920, in net/ York, Hew York, and holds Cocial Soourity rxinbor 
09?-*12-0933, weio the subject of an applicant~tync investigeation by the 
FBI in 1972 and an up-to-date ^Tbitc I!oxxsg rario choc!: request and choch 
of tho records of the Internal Revenue Service in 1^74. There is 
attached one copy each of a cutaeiary inomoranduK dated Fov^eirher 17, 1972, 
mid FBI letters -dated novoinbor 22 , 1972, and January , 1974, v.^hich 
contain the results of this investigation and nano choc’: request, 

161-9153 

Tho central files of the FBI and tho records of tho 
Identification Division contain no additional pertinent information 
concerning the captioned indivi'^ual based upon fcachground inforr^ation 
subi.iittod in connection xrith this n*:inie chccl: request. 

Enclosuros (3) 


MOTE ; Per request of 

(Security), White House. 


Administrative Assistant 


b6 

b7C 


■RMJv 


Ex«c AD Inv._ 

Exec AD Adm._ 

Exec AD Les_ 

Asst. Dir.: 

Adm. Servs._ 

Crim. Inv. Q- 

i Ident_ 

1 Intel!. _ 

I ^ Laboratory_ 

Legal Coun._I 

Plan. & Insp_j 

Rec. Mgnt. 

Tech. Servs._ 


1 - Mr. Moore, Attn: Pokusa 
1 - Mrs. Larson 


A 


PJL:wep 
(4) 




Ttflining- >4/4' ADO • -iqn-J 

Public AHj. OH. _ \i'eii t \ IDO I 

Telephone Rm. , ^ 

Director's Sec’y _ MAIL ROOM CZ] 














: (Rev. 3-25-80) 

FEDERAL BUREAU OP^B^ftTIGATION 
Recordg-Bran^j^ 

_ _> 19. 

I I Name Searching Unit, 4543, TL# 115 
I I Service Unit, 4654, TL# 225 
I I Special File Room, 5991, TL# 142 
I I Forward to File Review, 5447, TL# 143 

I I Attention--— 

I I Return to 


_ Supervisor, Room, TL#, Ext. 

Type of Search Requested: (Check One) 

I I Restricted Search (Active Index - 5 & 20) 

, □ Restricted Search (Active & Inactive Index - 
30) 

[71 Unrestricted (Active & Inactive Index) 

Speciannstructions: (Check One) 

VTykW References (Subversive & Nonsubversive) 

□ Subversive Search 

□ Nonsubversive Search 

I I Main_Referel 


I—I - imTni 

I [Exact Name Only (On the Nose 
[ I Buildup □ Variations 
I I Restricted to Locality of- 




Birthdate & Place 
Address 


-<»g) 















